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Among the ew Wook 


GARMENT WORKERS SPEAK, by Members of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. New York: 
Educational Department of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, 3 West 16th Street, 86 pages. $.75. 
(Mimeo graphed.) 

When a self-organized group feels the need and has the 
initiative to compose and collect their own original writings, 
I think they should be congratulated. The Educational De- 
partment of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
has published Garment Workers Speak, written by and about 
themselves. The booklet does not claim to be complete or 
professional. The idea is that “Garment workers speak 
directly and in their own words about their experiences in 
the past and in the present and express their hopes for the 
future.” The writings show that the past days of rebellion 
and frustration have developed into days of security and 
new-found confidence. The booklet is imbued with appre- 
ciation of this novel happiness. 

The creative ability of various groups of the Garment Work- 
ers’ Union has been nationally recognized, mainly for the 
dramatic group’s production, Pins and Needles. Now that 
they are expressing themselves in a different way, I hope they 
will be appreciated so that they may continue their writing 
and perhaps issue an annual edition of their collections. 

For the most part, the writings deal with union history 
and the past experiences of the individual writers and are 
very real and stirring. The most tragic of these is the story 
of “The Triangle Fire,” one of the worst disasters in 
the industrial history of New York City. Because of locked 
factory doors, 146 waistmakers lost their lives in a raging 
fire. This stirring tragedy roused the whole East Side of New 
York and spurred the garment workers to better organization 
and co-operation. 

Especially significant and worthwhile are the expressive 
poems that are arranged at intervals throughout the book- 
let. The Union’s co-operative spirit and lack of race preju- 
dice are shown in many places. One example is the following 
excerpt from a poem: 

Italian, German, Pole and all the rest— 

Their birthplace accidental, their 
Union-mother one of choice; 

Of many races, yet their aims are one. 

They clothe the world with shining hope— 

A world of international solidarity, 

Set free of hate and greed and war. 

The writers’ facility of expression and interesting phrasing 
are frequently indicated in all parts of the booklet. In one 
poem is this comprehensive simile: 

‘ Lymph of lassitude 
seeps into the body’s 
marrow, like rainwater 
sogging into the under- 
brown of crusty earth. 

The determination of the garment workers to be rid of 
uidesirable conditions is clearly shown in a poem of defiance 
from which the following verse is taken: 

Today you may grind me in slavery, 

You may dictate to me from your throne, 
But tomorrow I throw off my fetters, 

And stand forth to claim what I own. 

Yet another poem fragment reveals the workers’ aware- 
ness of the problems of today: 


But frontiers yet remain. 
Poverty, slums, waste, want and war 
Challenge the dynamic liberating power of new ideas. 

At times a few of the articles are repetitious and factual 
but it must be realized that there is importance in the em- 
phasis of the basic reasons for the workers’ need for union- 
ization. The booklet is kept from being overly serious by 
a sprinkling of rather caustic cartoons that are very amusing 
at the employer’s expense. The cleverly drawn pictures, 
always depicting a walrus-like boss, are augmented by cap- 
tions that are funny, but they have a pathetic undercurrent of 
past tragic experiences. 

Proof that the workers are interested in things other than 
their own problems is the inclusion of a well-done review of 
Christ in Concrete and their expressions of hope for the future 
of democracy and freedom. 

At the end of the booklet is an inspiring article of gratitude, 
with this closing sentence: “As we sing of its pioneer days, 
its struggles and its triumphs, we sing of our determination to 
keep America forever free.” 

It should be interesting for high-school and college groups 
to study the booklet and compare their personal problems 
with those that other young people of the same age have had 
to contend with. 

Aside from the rare virtue of being understandingly and 
movingly written, the booklet is recommendable because it 
is capable of teaching comprehension of union principles to 
the skeptical, the misunderstanding, the disbelievers, and the 
blissfully ignorant. Those who experience the stimulation of 
reading the booklet will profit by the social-problem coh- 
sciousness they gain. BARBARA SMILEY FUNK 

Barbara Smiley Funk, a senior at University High School, 
Ohio State University, is a student of Miss Lou LaBrant, 
a member of Local 438. 

x * * 

A LIVING PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION, by Carteton 
W. WasHsurNE. New York: The John Day Company. 
576 pages. $4.00. 

This book by Carleton W. Washburne should be of special 
interest to the American Federation of Teachers because in 
this volume he has set forth a philosophy of education that 
is peculiarly relevant to our own program as published in this 
issue. 

Not only does he deal with the problem of educating the 
child but he has an exceptionally fine section on democratic 
school administration. In view of our own concern about 
democracy in school administration this section is of special 
interest to us. Carleton Washburne has for a generation been 
superintendent of one of the outstanding school systems in the 
United States, the Winnetka Public Schools. He is also 
president of the Progressive Education Association and as a 
member of the faculty at Northwestern University during 
summer sessions is a member of the American Federation of 
Teachers. 

Teachers will find the volume very readable and helpful 
because it is written out of his own background of experience 
in public-school work and hence has a note of authority 
derived from experience and a concreteness and practicality 
that many who write in education often lack. Any who wish 
to follow up the last half of the report of the Executive 
Council on our program of action can turn to this volume for 
a great deal of practical help. 

Georce E. AxTELLE 
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Council Calls for Referendum 


At its special meeting held on February 15, 1941, in 
Chicago, the AFT Executive Council ordered a referendum 
in accordance with Article XII of the Constitution on the 
three following propositions: 

Proposition 1. It is proposed by the Executive Council that 
the charter of the Teachers Union of the City of New York, 
Local 5, be revoked and upon the adoption of this proposition 
by referendum that said charter be finally and conclusively 
revoked effective immediately, and that the Teachers Union 
of the City of New York, Local 5, be notified henceforth to 
cease the use of the name of the American Federation of 
Teachers and surrender its charter and seal to the Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Proposition II. It is proposed by the Executive Council 
that the charter of the New York College Teachers Union, 
Local 537, be revoked and upon the adoption of this proposi- 
tion by referendum that said charter be finally and conclusively 
revoked effective immediately, and that the New York College 
Teachers Union, Local 537, be notified henceforth to cease the 
use of the name of the American Federation of Teachers and 
surrender its charter and seal to the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Proposition III. It is proposed by the Executive Council 
that the charter of the Philadelphia Teachers Union, Local 192, 
be revoked and upon adoption of this proposition by referen- 
dum that said charter be finally and conclusively revoked 
effective immediately and that the Philadelphia Teachers 
Union, Local 192, be notified henceforth to cease the use of 
the name of the American Federation of Teachers and sur- 
render its charter and seal to the Secretary-Treasurer. 


Barbara Smiley Funk 
George E. Axtelle 
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The editorial, “Teachers and the Labor Movement,” by 
Lillian Herstein, which appeared in the February, 1941, 
issue of the AMERICAN TEACHER, was reprinted from the 
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The April issue of the AMERICAN TEACHER will consist 
of a complete statement by the Executive Council of the 
relevant facts and arguments in these cases. An equal 
space in the same issue has been offered the three locals in- 
volved. These will be mailed to all members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers the latter part of March and 
will reach the members before the balloting begins. 

Please note carefully the following schedule: (1) The 
Official notice of referendum was sent from the National 
Office on February 28, 1941. (2) The official ballots will 
be mailed from the National Office on March 31, 1941. 
(3) All ballots together with the official tabulation of same 
by the local must be in the National Office or postmarked 
not later than midnight of May 31, 1941. 


Colorado Bills Threaten Education 


INTO COLORADO’S Thirty-Third General Assembly 
were introduced this month thousands of bills, over two 
hundred of which, if enacted, would affect education. 
Colorado legislators are saved endless labor by following 
the quaint custom of introducing bills by title only and 
later filing texts for only those which prove expedient 
or seem likely to stand a chance of passage. Many a 
commotion has followed the introduction of a bill, by 
title only, which seemed to threaten the peace or profit 
of some group whom a mischievous legislator wished only 
to scare. 

Not in this category are two bills which threaten, 
in one instance, a vital necessity in the educational pro- 
gram, school libraries, and in the other, fundamental 
civil rights of school teachers. Printed were House Bill 
324, introduced by Representative C. J. Buchanan, and 
Senate Bill 44, sponsored by Senator E. J. Keating. 

House Bill 324 is “An Act Relating to the Powers of 
School Boards.” The bill would empower the state 
superintendent of public instruction to fix the state 
course of study and to determine “that one kind of 

(Continued on page 47) 









Report of Executive Council 


THE AUGUST, 1940, Convention authorized the crea- 
tion of a committee on the emergency in education. The 
Executive Council at its post-convention meeting ap- 
pointed to this committee Vice-Presidents Axtelle, Wan- 
ger, and Yeager and the chairmen of the standing com- 
mittees on educational policies, academic freedom, social 
and economic trends, vocational education, and taxation 
and school finance. Dr. Axtelle was made chairman of 
the committee. 

In appointing the committee the Council was convinced 
that the situation called for fundamental social analysis 
and bold and comprehensive proposals. It felt that the 
Federation could not be satisfied with a few glib and 
shop-worn slogans about defending public education 
framed in terms of the thought of the 1930’s. It 
felt, on the contrary, that the cataclysmic events of the 
preceding year had made imperative the rethinking of 
the entire question of the social orientation and the tasks 
of education. 

The twelve months between the 1939 and the 1940 
conventions witnessed a series of events which plunged 
both American and world democracy into a profound 
crisis and threatened with utter catastrophe the entire 
heritage of human dignity and freedom. The Soviet-Nazi 
Pact not only unleashed the fury of Nazi barbarism upon 
tne peoples of Europe but also demonstrated the essential 
kinship of Communism and Fascism and revealed the 
Soviet regime in its true character as a champion of 
despotism. This act, following the fantastic trials and 
bloody purges of all critics and dissenters, destroyed the 
last hope that the Stalin regime might become a liberat- 
ing and humanizing force in the world. 

The fabulous successes of Soviet and Nazi intrigue, 
diplomacy and arms during autumn, winter and spring 
aroused a state of fear and even panic among all free 
peoples. The quick conquest and division of Poland was 
not unexpected, the violation of the sovereignty of Estho- 
nia, Latvia and Lithuania and the assault on Finland 
caused little surprise, and the rape of Norway, Denmark, 
Holland and Belgium was merely an application of the 
widely promulgated Nazi philosophy of aggression. But 
the collapse and humiliation of France, due as much to 
treason from within as to attack from without, seemed 
incredible. Whether Britain alone, relatively unprepared 
as she was, could oppose successfully the power of the 
dictators was an unanswered question. 

The response of the American people to the disasters 
beyond the Atlantic was immediate. Realizing that the 
conquest of Britain and the destruction or capture of the 
British navy would place them in a thoroughly exposed 
and isolated position in a world dominated by military 
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might, they proceeded to extend aid to England, to think 
in terms of hemisphere defense, and to turn their indus- 
tries to the production of munitions of war. Also, with 
practically no opposition, they inaugurated a system of 
universal military service. For the first time in their 
history as a nation they feared that they might lose not 
only their democracy but even their independence. 

It was in an atmosphere created by this unprecedented 
situation that the Executive Council met and deliberated 
last August. It realized clearly that the American people 
faced an emergency of the first order and that the defense 
of democracy required much more than the strengthening 
of the armed forces of the country. It was convinced 
that the defense of democracy required a clarification of 
thought, an analysis of the present situation, an awaken- 
ing of the people to perils at home and abroad, and 
the launching of a vigorous and informed program to 
achieve more fully than ever before the purposes and 
ideals of American democracy. 

Under instructions to make the needed analysis and 
to outline an appropriate program of action, the emer- 
gency committee went to work immediately and prepared 
a first draft of a report which was circulated among 
members of the Council during the autumn. At its reg- 
ular December meeting the Council went through the 
report page by page, made numerous suggestions for 
revision, and returned the report to the committee with 
the request that it be put into final form. At its special 
meeting in the middle of February the Council adopted 
the revised report and authorized its publication in full 
in the March issue of the AMERICAN TEACHER. 

As President of the American Federation of Teachers 
I desire personally to commend this report to every mem- 
ber of the Federation. In my opinion it is the most 
fundamental and comprehensive attack upon the problem 
of our responsibilities and opportunities ever made by 
our organization. It begins with a fresh analysis of 
the social situation and points out clearly both the weak- 
nesses and the great promises of our democracy. Re- 
pudiating without equivocation the sophistry that Amer- 
ican society must choose between Communism and Fas- 
cism, it insists that democracy constitutes the only tol- 
erable road to the future. The report then proceeds to 
outline a total program for the defense and advance of 
American democracy during the period ahead. It out- 
lines the role of the school and the teacher, of the 
American Federation of Teachers, and of the various 
forces which may be counted upon to co-operate in the 
struggle for human freedom. This report should be 
studied, discussed and implemented in every local of 
the Federation. It should be made the basis for the 
work of the Federation during the coming year. 

Gerorce S. Counts. 
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think Principles, and a Program of Action 

ndus- This statement is based upon the report of the Emergency Committee 
with on Education, Democracy and Defense which was accepted by the 
‘m of Executive Council at its December meeting. This final statement of 
their the Executive Council was adopted February 16, 1941. We offer this 


to the members of the American Federation of Teachers and to the 








he educational profession as a basis for constructive thought and action, 
| | looking to the preservation and extension of democracy and education 
ented / in our time. We hope this program may serve as a basis for unifying 
rated | the forces of democracy toward these ends. 
eople THe AFT Executive Counci. 
a | INTRODUCTION 
inced Schools throughout this country are confronted with serious 
on of financial problems. Expansion of the social security program, a 
aken- federal health program and mounting defense budgets will severely 
and tax present sources of revenue. Local and national taxpayers’ 
m to organizations are already underlining the trend toward higher 
; and federal taxes, thereby inferring need that local taxes be cut to 
the bone. 
; and This situation offers a perfect opportunity to those who for a 
emer- generation have feared, and hated, public schools. They will 
pared exploit the financial burden of defense as a weapon to further 
mong j oppose public education. The atmosphere of public sentiment will 
3 Teg- be perfect for their work unless educational groups are even more 
1 the skillful and intelligent in their analysis and program. 
S for Should we try to deal with our professional problems, with the 
with problems of working conditions and school budgets, out of relation 
pecial to larger problems of national policy, we will play directly into their 
opted hands. Nothing could serve their purpose better than for us to 
a full appear to attempt to secure advantages for ourselves or for the 
| schools at the expense of social security or national defense. Such 
chers an approach would thoroughly discredit us in the eyes of the public. 
a Those who oppose public education could then easily destroy us 
-_ and cause us to be looked upon as self-seeking, vested interests 
ag | similar in character to the very interests that attack us. The public 
: / must always be made to see the relation between the needs of the 
ve P schools and broader social policy. Unless we see these relations, the 
Re. public can scarcely be expected to see them. 
\mer- This report is divided into four parts. Part I is an analysis of 
Fas- the emergency. A careful analysis of the emergency will, we think, 
1 tol- reveal profound possibilities for both education and democracy if 
ds to we have the courage to see and to use them. Never in the history 
ce of of American democracy or of American public schools have there 
out- been such great possibilities for good or ill. If we have the courage, 
f the we can carry American democracy and a democratic education to 
rious new heights. If we are timid, the forces of reaction will have a 
n the field day. This is a turning point in American history. Unless our 
d be plans are relevant to the emergency, we shall be overwhelmed as 
al of were education and the forces of labor and democracy on the 
r the continent of Europe. 
Part II is an effort to state clearly what we mean by 
TS. democracy. At the present time when Europe is again at war 
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presumably over democracy, and when we are straining 
every nerve to defend democracy, it becomes necessary 
that we clarify our own conception of the ends toward 
which we strive. Moreover an organization such as ours 
with the slogan “Democracy in Education: Education 
for Democracy” can scarcely give too much thought to 
the meaning of democracy. 

Part III is a statement of principles to govern con- 
structive thought and action in these times. 

Part IV contains an outline of objectives and a pro- 
gram of action. 

This report is not a specific blueprint of action, al- 
though it contains many specific suggestions. It should, 
however, lay down a basic analysis and pattern of policy 
and action which should be of help to individuals and 
organizations, whether lay or professional, whether local, 
state or national in scope, interested in the emergency in 
education, democracy and defense. 

Your Council owes a debt of gratitude to countless 
people who have contributed many excellent suggestions 
to this report. The Council itself accepts responsibility 
for its shortcomings. It is of necessity very brief in its 
treatment of specific problems, although it may seem 
overlong in its entirety. We trust it has not erred too 
greatly in either direction. 

The scope and brevity of the report gives it a dogmatic 
expression which by no means fits the mood of the 
Council. We simply did not have space to submit sup- 
porting evidence. 


The Nature of the 


Emergency 
Part I 


This is a revolutionary period. It is an expression of 
a world-wide upheaval shaking every institution to its 
very foundations. It is one of years, not months. The 
whole world, our own nation included, will probably be 
in a state of upheaval and profound and rapid change 
during the rest of our’ lives, whatever the outcome may 
be. We have seen the end of an era. There is no 
returning to a status quo ante. We are moving into a 
new world whose character may be determined partly 
by our own realization of forces and possibilities loose 
in the world, and by our own will and energy to so 
mould them that human values prevail. 

This emergency is basically a conflict between two 
ways, of life, two systems of values. In the past these 
two ways of life have lived side by side in our culture. 
Certain developments now make it increasingly difficult 
for these two ways to continue to live side by side. Even- 
tually one or the other must dominate. On the one side 
are ranged the values of personal and class power and 
privilege, and contempt for human personality. On the 
other side are ranged human democratic values. This 
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is not to suggest that those 
now on one side of the 
struggle are all white and 
those on the other all black; 
it is to say that back of this 
World War is the conflict 
between two ways of life, 
While the two sides in this 
world conflict broadly repre- 
sent these two ways of life, 
actually these conflicting values are to be found within 
each of the combatants and indeed within most indi- 
viduals in both camps. The developments of our tech- 
nology have thrust upon the modern world the alterna- 
tives of slavery or freedom. Hence we must not only 
defend ourselves against the forces of exploitation and 
special privilege from without, we must equally defend 
ourselves against those same tendencies within. This 
means that we must at the same time humanize our cul- 
ture and ourselves individually.. We can create no better 
world than we deserve. 

The crux of the problem for American democracy is 
twofold: (1) How can we release our enormous produc- 
tive potentialities? How can we make full use of our 
tremendous resources of men, money, machines and na- 
ture? How can we so balance consumption and produc- 
tion that producers can buy back the products of their 
labor and thereby keep men, money and machines busy? 

(2) How can we adapt our democratic ideals and pro- 
cedures to a world which through modern science and 
technology has become so highly interdependent? How 
can we subordinate that world to democratic ends? 

Should American democracy learn how to release its 
enormous productive capacities to utilize all its resources 
to the maximum, it could create a civilization which 
would exceed the dreams of utopians, within but a few 
years. It could become so strong in morale, in produc- 
tive capacity and in armed might that it could not only 
withstand all possible external enemies but could at the 
same time, by the very force of its example alone, de- 
stroy totalitarian morale and become the leader of world 
democracy. 

American democracy, however, can do these things | 
only if it learns how to accommodate its ideals and pro- 
cedures, and the interdependent world that technology | 
has created, to each other. American democracy devel- 
oped under frontier conditions within a simple domestic | 
handicraft economy. Technology has revolutionized that 
world. Communication, transportation, mass production 
and distribution have made us highly interdependent. 
We must learn how to reinterpret democratic values and 
procedures in terms of our interdependence. The Amer- 
ican people must become able to control their economy 
and determine the ends which it shall serve. Whoever 
controls the economic policy of a nation dominates the 
very life of the nation itself. Fascism represents the 
union of economic and political power in the interests of 
personal and class supremacy. 
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One important aspect of the problem for democracy 
lies in the imbalance between what we can produce and 
what we can purchase, and in the nature of economic con- 
trols which create and aggravate this condition. So long 
as the industrial nations could pour their excesses of 
production over consumption into non-industrial areas 
in the form of loans, credits and investments, the prob- 
lem of balancing production and consumption did not 
arise. The whole economy was enormously expansive. 
By the beginning of the present century, however, these 
non-industrial areas had been exploited as far as our 
economic system was capable of “developing” them. As 
a result, we shifted from an expanding to a contracting 
economy. This was called “the passing of the frontier.” 
It then became increasingly necessary that wages and 
salaries should balance profits and interest charges in 
order that the products of our labor might be purchased 
and consumed. When consumers are unable to purchase 
the goods produced, these goods clog our warehouses, 
stop our machines and throw men and money out of 

work. The fruits of science 
- ZY and invention are monopo- 


lized rather than passed on 
PWAREHOUSE| 
(VE sp/ 


as these monopolies exist the 
gap ‘between our capacity to 
produce and our capacity to 
purchase will increase. 

So long as this condition remains, there will continue 
to be a struggle on the part of the people, through gov- 
ernment, to remedy their plight. A democratic people 
will not starve in the midst of plenty. At the same 
time monopoly forces will struggle to keep and even to 
enlarge their advantage. This they can do only if they 
take over government as they thought they were doing 
in Italy and Germany. So long as our economy pro- 
vided jobs and opportunity it was comparatively easy for 
privileged interests to contro] government under the mask 
of political democracy. When, however, the situation 
became acute they were no longer able to maintain their 
controls in this way. Thus the drive toward fascism 
developed as a means of taking back political controls 
which they could no longer keep democratically. Monop- 
oly, to continue to exist, must seize political power under 
some form of fascism. Democracy, to continue to exist, 
must in some way control monopoly and the economic 
policy of the nation. 

In short, if government of the people, by the people 
and for the people does not perish from the earth, the 
democratic principle must control the economic as well 
as the political aspects of life, for the two can no longer 
remain separate. 

It would seem that we must move in one of two gen- 
eral directions. In the one case we will move in the 
direction of control and absolute dominance of the state 
and our economic life by a class, a clique or a party in 
pursuit of power and privilege. Such controls must of 
necessity be total, brutal and terroristic, subordinating 
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every consideration to maintenance of power. In the 
other case we should move in the general direction of 
increasing democratic control of the state in the interests 
of all the people. 

The concentration of wealth in the United States is 
reaching alarming proportions. This is due to the growth 
of monopoly which can appropriate to itself all the fruits 
of technology, regulate prices almost independently of 
a competitive market and control the whole life of the 
nation. This concentration shows itself in the distribu- 
tion of corporate dividends during the past fifteen years. 
According to Kennedy (Dividends to Pay), in the year 
1925 all corporations (about 400,000) made a net in- 
come of $7.60 billions; in 1929 all corporations (about 
450,000) made a net income of $8.70 billions. Of this 
the corporations with over $1 million net income (1113) 
in 1925 made $5.00 billions or 65 per cent of the total; 
in 1929 the same group (1349) made $7.00 billions or 
80 per cent of the total. During these same years of 
great prosperity all other corporations saw their net in- 
come fall from $2.65 billions to $1.74 billions. Their 
average net income fell from $6,900 to $3,800. 

During the years 1930 to 1935 all corporations had 
a total deficit of $8.00 billions. But when we distribute 
this deficit we find that while the 960 largest corporations 
showed a net profit of $9.00 billions, all other corpora- 
tions suffered a loss of $17.00 billions. This trend may 
be noted further when we see that in 1929 the 68 largest 
corporations earned 35 per cent of all corporate profits, 
the remaining 450,000 earning 65 per cent. In 1937 
the 42 largest corporations earned 49 per cent of all 
corporate profits. 


Thus we find first that competitive enterprise in Amer- 
ica is very precarious. While competitive corporations 
may make modest profits in good years, in lean years 
they show deficits. Even in the boom years from 1925- 
1929 we find their average profits falling from $6,800 
to $3,800 and in the years 1930-1935 they lost a total 
of $17.00 billions. During those same years monopoly 
enterprise steadily and rapidly forged ahead. “Business 
in this country has become a question of the survival of 
the least competitive.” 

It is this growth of monopoly enterprise with its great 
concentrations of economic powers that gave rise to fas- 
cism in Europe and that fears democracy throughout 
the world. It is the rise of monopoly enterprise that 
lies behind the breakdown of the economic system with 
its imbalance between wages, salaries and profits, pro- 
duction and consumption, with its unemployment and 
blighted areas in city and country. In order to buttress 
its economic power it turns to dictatorship. Here we 
find the meaning of the “Fifth Column.” These were 
the interests that sacrificed France to Hitler, that sup- 
ported her venal press and politicians, that sabotaged 
her armament production program. It has become quite 
clear that they conspired France’s national disgrace. 
These were the same groups whom Hoare, Laval and 
Chamberlain represented so ably from 1934 to 1940. 
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It is among these that we find our own appeasers. Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney of Wyoming, chairman of T. N. E. C., 
says, “If the democratic world had succeeded in distrib- 


uting the products of industry among the masses there 


would never have been such a thing as the rise of the 
totalitarian states.” 

Here are the real budget cutters of relief, social se- 
curity and education. Through their organizations they 
have led the drive against labor, education and democ- 
racy. Until all our teachers and citizens generally rec- 
ognize them as the true source of our problems and the 
enemy of labor, education and democracy, even of free 
competitive enterprise itself, we are in danger of going 
the way of Germany and France. 

Later in this report we will show how monopoly avoids 
its share of financial support of governments. Tax 
avoidance would be a crying scandal did we but know 
the facts as revealed and published by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This “news,” however, is too hot for the press 
which monopoly dominates. It is interesting to note 
also how the press cries to heaven when labor strikes 











for its rights. Yet the sit-down strike of heavy indus- 
try until it secures adequate guarantees from government 
seldom is news. These too are the forces which would 
purge our schools of teachers or textbooks that reveal 
the role they play in American life. This is the sub- 
versive group in American life which destroys normal 
business enterprise as well as the equality of opportunity 
for farmers and labor. But how can democracy keep 
the advantages of large scale production and at the same 
time safeguard itself from the threats of totalitarian con- 
trols from right or left? This is the deeply urgent ques- 
tion of our time. 

The conflict in this emergency is not merely a conflict 
between nations. It is even more basically a conflict 
between interests within nations. It is this fact that 
gives such terrifying significance to the “Fifth Column.” 

In order to maintain its economic advantage, monop- 
oly must liquidate political democracy and establish 
totalitarian controls. Thus the basic conflict is between 
production-consumption interests on the one hand, and 
exploitative, predatory power interests on the other. 

In certain countries the latter have gained complete 
control under the banner of fascism. The history of 





the past two decades in Western Europe is the history 
of monopoly interests setting up fascist powers. Two 
facts must not be overlooked. First, that monopoly 
capital in France, Czechoslovakia and England aided 
German monopoly capital in establishing Hitler in power. 
Second, that since Hitler’s advent to power these same 
interests have continued to aid Hitler at the expense 
of their own nations’ interests. 

The history of France since 1934 is the history of con- 
tinuous betrayal of national interests to Hitler’s advanc- 
ing power. The fear and hatred of democracy on the 
part of monopoly capitalists was so great that in country 
after country in Western Europe we find them a “fifth 
column” betraying their own countries into Hitler’s grasp 
because they preferred national calamity and Hitler to 
democracy. Thus we see a struggle between two ways 
of life within the countries of Western Europe as much 
as between them. 

The significance of this fact for democracy is twofold: 
first, the dangerous Fifth Columnists are especially to 
be found in the seats of the mighty; second, the hope 
of democracy lies in satisfying the needs of its own 
people. For fascism must have a mass base. This it 
secures from among the dispossessed and insecure. It 
also plays upon the internal conflicts between groups, 
setting race against race, religion against religion, farmer 
and middle class against labor, youth against age. 
Democracy must strive to establish justice at home among 
all groups if it would have the morale and unity essential 
to its task. Unity of the people and a democratic morale 
constitute the greatest weapon against dictatorship. The 
struggle of China and now of England testifies to the 
significance of this weapon. This weapon can be forged 
only as democratic interests more and more clearly define 
in their own minds the nature of the struggle and the ends 
for which they must strive. 

Fascism is total war. The successes of fascists lie in 
their realization of the fundamental character of the 
economic and social changes through which we are pass- 
ing. They lie in their capacity to demoralize their oppo- 
nents through exploiting the conflicting interests of 
other countries and playing them off against one another. 
They lie in the fact that the forces of fascism employ 
every conceivable means of diplomacy, economics and 
propaganda, as well as force and terror, in their attacks 
upon democratic institutions. Control of the agencies of 
public opinion by fascism has delivered the minds of the 
people into its services. Its total control of the economic 
life makes possible its waging a powerful economic war- 
fare internally and externally. Every resource of the 
people—economic, political, diplomatic, military, police 
and intellectual—is put to work to overthrow demo- 
cratic institutions throughout the world. 

We must not leave one avenue of our life vulnerable 
to attack. If we are to win, we must see that justice 
and mercy prevail among all groups in American life. 
We cannot discriminate against Negroes, aliens, share- 
croppers, workers or any other group in American life 
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if we are to secure the democratic morale and unity 
essential to victory. We must see that justice, even gen- 


“erosity, maintains in our relations with other peoples if 


we are to have friends in our struggle. 

We must not make the mistake of fighting fascism 
with fascism, or we will find that fascism has won. There 
will be little consolation in, the fact that it may be a 
native fascism. Democracy is the only weapon that 
cannot be turned against us, that in the wielding enriches 
all who come under its influence. Fascism finds democ- 
racy vulnerable precisely where democracy ceases. 

Real internal unity and a democratic morale can be 
achieved only by justice to every group in our society. 
We must now take steps to guarantee to all our citizens 
that this struggle really is a struggle for democratic 
values; that out of it will surely come economic freedom 
and security for all, that it will mean adequate food, 
housing, clothing, education, health and recreation for 
all. The greatest security for democracy lies in its 
ability to make these things possible and to maintain 
the freedom expressed in our Bill of Rights. 

Since this is a total struggle between the human values 
of democracy and the anti-human values of fascism, no 
piecemeal plan can hope to succeed. The defense of 
education, of democracy and of labor must’be an integral 
part of a comprehensive program for our democratic 
society as a whole. Education must articulate its efforts 
with those of other democratic forces. 

The success of fascism lies, too, in its audacity, speed 
and comprehensiveness. Democracy can win only if 
it is as audacious and as thoroughgoing as fascism. Half- 
hearted measures will but lead to disaster as they have 
in Europe. We must have a clear picture of the con- 
tending forces. We must be able to identify friend and 
enemy and understand why they are so. We are in a 
highly fluid state. Social forces are on the move. Deci- 
sions on policy at this time are of great moment because 
they will so profoundly affect the subsequent directions 
of social movement. 

Unless the democratic forces in our society, particu- 
larly education and labor, are quick to grasp the revo- 
lutionary character of this world-wide civic strife, are 
aggressive, resolute and bold in thought and action, the 
basic issue will be decided against them. 

Fascism, because of its audacity and total character, 
is enormously dynamic. However, it must not be forgot- 
ten that there is no social dynamic equal to democracy. 
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Democracy taps the deepest springs of human action 
because it 2ppeals at once to the most basic common 
interests of the public and the loftiest enthusiasms and 
sentiments. “Shared experience is the greatest of human 
goods.” Men find themselves in the highest sense as 
they identify themselves with the deepest and broadest 
interests of their fellows. Democracy combines all the 
dynamics of self-interest and religious dedication. 

A democratic morale is the most powerful resource at 
our nation’s disposal. We can have this morale in the 
measure that our people are convinced that this really 
is a struggle for democratic ends. They will be convinced 
of this to the degree that the steps taken are such as 
actually extend democratic ends and principles now. 
Democratic forces can determine the ends our nation 
pursues by sharply defining the distinction between 
those policies that guarantee democracy and those that 
look in the opposite direction. Just to the degree that 
we are clear in our analysis of this situation and of the 
steps essential to democratic victory, to that degree 
democracy will be victorious. To that degree we can 
define our national policy. Every policy, every plan 
should be fashioned in the light of its contributions to 
a democratic morale. 

A democratic morale demands the safeguarding of civil 
liberties, an end to injustices and discriminations, and 
preservation of the rights of labor. It means further 
that all of us must employ persuasion and reasonableness 
instead of acrimony, suspicion, distrust and conflict. 
Democracy can survive only as we learn to employ it 
as method and principle both in our internal affairs and 
in our relations with other peoples. 

Should America herself really discover and establish 
a democratic unity and the democratic principle and 
process, her example alone would be worth a dozen 
armies and a fleet of battleships. It would undermine the 
morale and striking power of our enemies. It would 
remove the cynicism with which many, particularly young 
people, look upon this conflict. It would win back to 
democracy the great body of those whose idealism, devo- 
tion and intelligence have given strength to communism. 
Finally, it would break our economic log jam, and re- 
lease the creative and productive powers of America. 
It would not only win the war against fascism, it would 
create a level of civilization in America hitherto un- 
dreamed of. Political democracy is the outgrowth or 
expression of democracy in the other areas of life. Hence 
we must make increasing application of the democratic 
method to all the areas of our life. 

The future of democracy is profoundly complicated 
by the Russian Revolution and the counter revolution, 
fascism. With all its devotion to the common man, com- 
munism reflected in many ways the anti-democratic cul- 
ture out of which it sprang. This is expressed in its 
early contempt for democracy as synonymous with cap- 
italism, its emphasis upon dictatorship, discipline and 
the one-party state, its subordination of means to ends, 
its exploitation of conflicts and differences, its use of the 
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psychology, strategy and tactics of warfare in political 
and economic life, and its monistic philosophy which 
expresses itself in its total organization of life, its one- 
party politics and its liquidation of opposing elements. 

At the same time, however, many of its specific objec- 
tives were humane and forward-looking, and its social 
analysis was penetrating. Consequently a large portion 
of intellectuals and liberals came to look upon the Rus- 
sian Revolution as the greatest experiment in human 
history. They even identified communism with democ- 
racy. Communism and the Russian Revolution were 
accepted as the great guardians of human values and 
any criticism of either was deprecated as reactionary. 
In this way the Communist Party and Russia gained im- 
munity from criticism by the very class who should have 
been most scrupulously critical. The results for democ- 
racy have been catastrophic. 

The economic and political lessons of Marx and Lenin 
were learned by the conservative and reactionary as well 
as the progressive and revolutionary. Hence counter 
revolution, fascism, borrowed heavily from revolution, its 
psychology, strategy and tactics, and elaborated and per- 
fected them to become the “Savior” of the world against 
“red bolshevism.” (Democracy ceased to be considered a 
genuine alternative.) This is the real source of the confu- 
sion and inefficiency of democracy. Thus we see the 
mighty throughout the western world nursing, feeding and 
sustaining fascism until it became a monster turning upon 
them as well as upon workers and dispossessed. 

Almost if not too late have all classes awakened to 
the realization that they will be destroyed as surely 
by the one as by the other. Our common failure to 
realize the undemocratic character of communism, and 
thence to see and maintain democracy as an alternative, 
has very nearly resulted in giving the field to dictatorship. 
It is now necessary for us all under the pressure of 
defense to rediscover democracy, to study its ways and 
its possibilities. We must trust our ends to the outcomes 
of the democratic process. 

Democracy is the only common ground upon which 
we can unite the American people. True and effective 
unity can be based only upon the conviction that Amer- 
ica belongs to us all and that its defense is our common 
interest. Such a conviction must not be presupposed, 
nor can it be bred by coercion or intimidation. It can 
come only from a national policy and program which 
in its very nature is a token and guarantee to all that 
America must belong to all and that its affairs must be 
administered in the common interest. 

This means that our defense program must demand 
more severe sacrifice from those who have something 
to sacrifice than from those who have little or nothing, 
that it must show as tender consideration for the meek 
and helpless as for the privileged and mighty, in short 
that it must cease to acknowledge special privileges. 

Hitherto large numbers in the camps of both capital 
and labor have looked upon the two groups as irrecon- 
cilable. They were convinced that cooperation and 





collaboration were in the long run disastrous to their 
interests. The ends of each were held to be so exclu- 
sive of the other that there could be no quarter, that 
all opposition had to eventually be liquidated, the sooner 
the better. 

Events have shown clearly, however, that dictatorship, 
whether red, black or brown, not only destroys the oppo- 
sition, it destroys the established basis of social life 
itself, good will, good faith and mutual confidence. 
Whatever advantage may be won over the opposition 
is gained at too great price of liberties, social solidarity 
and stability. 

The history of the past generation in Europe shows 
clearly there is no hope for any group in the pattern 
of dictatorship. In order to save ourselves we must 
re-establish the principles of good will and good faith. 
The democratic way must replace the psychology, the 
strategy and the tactics of irreconcilable conflict. Each 
must therefore increasingly approach conflict situations 
with good will and confidence in the good faith of the 
other. 

Confidence can be restored only as each party to the 
controversy shows willingness to subordinate private in- 
terests to common good. The only basis for confidence 
of one party is the demonstrated good will of the other. 
Until confidence has been so restored we can expect 
only skepticism. It will take time to restore confidence 
and good will, but neither party can afford to neglect 
to offer tokens of good will and good faith. This need 
has a whole host of implications for national policy. 

Space forbids specifications. It must be clear, however, 
that the surest way to develop unity and power is to be 
willing to trust our interests to the outcome of delibera- 
tion, examination and criticism. We can no longer ex- 
pect, like spoiled children, to have our way, come what 
may. Those who continue that mentality must be recog- 
nized as the real enemies of democracy and treated as 
paranoiacs. The only alternatives remaining to any of 
us are democracy or destruction. 

Approximately three and a half million young peo- 
ple are neither employed nor in school. This is terrific 
social wastage and a symptom of profound social dis- 
order. At the time when youth should be initiated into 
the responsibilities of the culture, they are instead frus- 
trated and demoralized. What its subsequent moral 
effect upon them will be is hard to say. Not only are 
they denied the exercise of their initiative and responsi- 
bility, the culture itself is denied the vitality and re- 
freshment that youth bring with their vigor, initiative and 
enthusiasm. Schools and society are both failing this 
group very seriously. Education, industry and gov- 
ernment must jointly attack this problem or these young 
people will become the shirted bands of native fascism. 

Democracy must have schools, more schools, better 
schools, schools that can serve the varied needs of young 
and old, schools adequate to their profound responsibili- 
ties. However, we find the increase in social security 
and armament expenditures by the national government 
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are used as grounds for drastic reduction of local pub- 
lic expenditures, particularly expenditures for schools. 
Throughout the country, school funds are cut, salaries 
reduced, services curtailed, the school year shortened. 
Local communities are looking for ways to further re- 
duce public expenditures. 

How can schools secure adequate funds at such a time? 
Clearly our profession in conjunction with leaders in 
local communities must study the tax structure and the 
whole problem of school support. The problem of tax 
avoidance and tax reform ranks among the most im- 
portant of political problems for the local community, 
the state and the nation. 

But important as is tax reform, we must realize that 
the basic problem is the increase of our total national 
income. America has all the resources to lift that income 
to unprecedented heights. Estimates vary as to just how 
much it can be increased, but’ even the more conservative 
indicate that we have enormous potentialities hitherto 
untouched. Hence our emergency program must be an 
integral part of a program to increase our national pro- 
ductive and consuming capacities to their limits. Edu- 
cation, democracy, and defense must be studied in rela- 
tion to that problem. 


What Does Democracy 
Mean? 


Part II 


A generation ago the entire world was stirred by the 
slogan, ““Make the World Safe for Democracy.” Again 
today the world is in bitter combat, presumably over 
democracy. As a nation we are gathering all our ener- 
gies to preserve democracy. What is this thing which 
stirs people to such depths, for which they seem ready 
to make every sacrifice? We are in grave danger of sac- 
rificing democracy along with many other things in order 
to preserve it, unless we see clearly what democracy 
means. 

Upon first examination democracy seems to be a sort 
of omnibus word, meaning all things to all people. In 
general it seems to be a term which refers to a whole 
system of ideals, themselves not clearly defined. It is 
used as a kind of blanket term to refer to all those social 
conditions and practices which we approve and prize, a 
new outlook upon life, a new conception of human rela- 
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tionships and human values. Yet it is not a totally new 
ideal. It is rather the latest stage in the growth of man’s 
ethical insights, adapted to newer conceptions of human 
nature, and to the new conditions of life made possible 
by modern science, technology and management. 

At the heart of the democratic ideal is the priority 
of human over pecuniary or institutional values. “The 
Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath” sug- 
gests that institutions, customs, mores are subordinate to 
man’s welfare. It suggests that the ultimate value or sig- 
nificance of any institution or social arrangement is to be 
found in its consequences for human beings. It implies 
that men must always be treated as ends, never as means 
only. This principle directly challenges all forms of ex- 
ploitation whether in the name of church, state or business 
enterprises. 

Since individuals are each unique and different, it im- 
plies that we must respect them in their variety and 
difference. It also proclaims the ethical equality of per- 
sons of whatever race, nation, or economic or social status. 
For democracy human personality is infinitely precious, 
the source of all value and worth. 

Men are mutually dependent upon one another. “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself” expresses man’s identity with 
his fellows. Competition and strife may be the first law 
of the life of the brute, but the very meaning of being 
human is man’s capacity to join with his fellows in com- 
mon pursuits by means of speech and tools. Man’s 
rationality itself is his capacity to make his struggle for 
life a cooperative, joint affair. Hence man’s great powers 
are those he has created with his fellows, not over them. 
His enduring freedoms are freedoms with his fellows 
rather than from them. 

Speech and all the arts of decent and refined life testify 
to the significance of collective life. The history of 
human culture, of science, technology and government, 
the shift from feudalism to nationalism, from thirteen 
colonies to the United States of America, from handicraft 
to industrial mass production, all are phases in the his- 
tory of man’s progressive movement toward greater and 
greater ranges of participation, of joint cooperative enter- 
prise. The essence of man’s nature is to be found in asso- 
ciation with his fellows. 

“Shared experience is the greatest of human goods.” 
Not only is collective life essential to man, it is his highest 
fulfillment. His deeper satisfactions, his supreme happi- 
ness is found in his friendships and affections, in his loss 
of himself in the interests of his society. So true is this 
that we can well say that isolation is the “Great Bad.” 
Whatever erects barriers between men, whether between 
races, nations, classes or occupations, limits man’s growth, 
dulls his perceptions and sensibilities. Men reach their 
fullest stature as they join with others. The “Great 
Good,” on the other hand, is a society or culture in which 
the various interests, ideas and divisions of labor are 
continuous with one another forming one organic whole. 

The democracy of any group will therefore be found 
in the range and depth of participation among its mem- 








bers, and similarly with other groups. Democracy can 
be no private possession, but must be shared to be pre- 
served. The isolation and enslavement of or discrimina- 
tion against any group by another eventually results in 
its own impoverishment, whether the group be workers, 
Jews, Negroes, Catholics or aliens. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that shared expe- 
rience, social life itself, is grounded upon good will and 
good faith. Communication, social relations, human life 
itself is grounded upon the presupposition of honesty and 
fair intention. A society given to intrigue, deception and 
double-dealing is sick. We must be able to have confi- 
dence that men speak the truth, act forthrightly and re- 
sponsibly. Democracy, joint enterprise, must presuppose 
these things. Without these it cannot exist. 

This principle of the mutual interdependence of man 
carries a peculiar urgency today. The growth of our 
technology has so inter-knit us literally with bonds of 
steel that we are all members of one body. Success and 
failure are no longer merely individual and personal mat- 
ters. As important as personal traits of ambition, initi- 
ative, prudence, etc., may be, our eventual successes and 
failures are bound up in a total state of affairs. This fact 
points in two directions. On the one hand, it is increas- 
ingly important that we understand this total state of 
affairs, lest a small powerful group gaining control of 
certain bottlenecks, control our entire life. We can remain 
free men only as we understand how to protect our col- 
lective interests. Otherwise some form of totalitarianism 
and slavery is the result. 

The second implication of this principle is that we can 
pursue our own best interests only as these are related 
to the highest fulfillment of our society as a whole—we 
must see and accept our personal roles in terms of the 
division of labor of the total social process. In so doing, 
we find ourselves and develop our individuality. Both 
“selfishness” and altruism must merge into a social con- 
sciousness which defines our roles and our individualized 
interests in relation to society as a whole. Finally, we 
must realize that the health, sanity and integrity of indi- 
viduals are a function of the health, sanity and integrity 
of the society. Germany well illustrates this fact. Finally, 
this is to say that personal power and freedom are found 
‘with others, not over them. 

A third aspect of the democratic ideal is respect for 
our culiure. Individually, as an animal, man is a puny 
creature, but as a participant in human culture, he may 
reasonably aspire to the heavens. For human culture is 
the cumulative funded meaning and significance of all 
human experience on this earth. As feeble as are our 
individual powers apart from the culture, as members of 
it we have vast powers at hand. Moreover, human cul- 
ture is more than an arsenal of instruments and knowl- 
edge, it is the very bone and fibre of the self, giving 
structure to personality. It is the endless web of hu- 
manity, the carrier of all enduring goods and values. 

“It is of grace, not of ourselves, that we lead civilized 
lives. There is sound sense in the old pagan notion that 
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gratitude is the root of all virtue. Loyalty to what- 
ever in the established environment makes a life of ex- 
cellence possible is the beginning of all progress. The 
best we can accomplish for posterity is to transmit unim- 
paired and with some increment of meaning the environ- 
ment that makes it possible to maintain the habits of 
decent and refined life. Our individual habits are links 
in forming the endless chain of humanity. Their sig- 
nificance depends upon the environment inherited from 
our forerunners, and it is enhanced as we foresee the 
fruits of our labors in the world in which our successors 
live,” 

Human culture, however, is no inert affair. Its vitality 
demands renewal as does the human body. This renewal 
comes from the active centers of initiative and originality 
within it, i.e., individual persons. Man’s continuous ef- 
fort to adapt old ways to current needs ever brings it 
new vitality and new meaning. 

“For however much has been done there remains more 
to do. We can retain and transmit our heritage only by 
constant remaking of our own environment. Piety to 
the past is not for its own sake nor for the sake of the 
past, but for the sake of a present so secure and enriched 
that it will create a yet better future.” To keep the 
values we now have we must continuously intelligently re- 
construct our experience and our environment. For 
change is a pervasive fact of life. Whatever we do, change 
goes on. Whether we reconstruct the old in terms of 
the new, preserving old values and creating new, or 
abjectly worship the past for its own sake determines the 
vitality and permanence of our tradition. Blind accept- 
ance of existing custom and convention on the one hand 
and revolt against custom as such amount to the same 
thin futility and decay. Here we see the role of educa- 
tion. “It is that continuous reconstruction or reorgani- 
zation of experience which adds to the meaning of ex- 
perience, and which increases ability to direct and con- 
trol the subsequent course of experience.” To be 
progressive implies the conservation of values we now 
have, progressively reconstructing them in terms of the 
ever emerging present. 

It is natural, perhaps inevitable, that some will always 
profit at the expense of others, however society may be 
organized. Since those who enjoy privileges likewise 
enjoy esteem and since they always endeavor to entrench 
their privileges and maintain a special esteem, we may 
always expect vested interests which act to obstruct the 
necessary continuous reconstruction of the culture. A 
democracy, therefore, must always be on the alert to 
examine the credentials of every special-interest group. 
Likewise every special-interest group, as an evidence of 
good faith and of democracy, must ever be ready to show 
its credentials and to submit them to examination and 
justification. No group can be permitted to acquire an 
entrenched power and an unqualified esteem that places 
it beyond scrutiny and criticism. The dynamics of a dem- 
ocratic culture must be left open or its democracy ceases. 

Faith in human nature, in experience and intelligence 
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is an essential element in the democratic ideal. We have 
seen that persons are the source of all value and worth. 
This principle goes further to say that human experience 
and human intelligence are the only source of knowledge 
and ideas. It proclaims that human intelligence is com- 
petent to develop its own ends, norms and standards of 
conduct and the instrumentalities essential to their 
achievement. “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.” Only democracy can welcome the 
truth and make it available to all its members. 

Human history is long. Man’s progress is slow, pain- 
ful and circuitous; it runs into dead ends, wanders in the 
wilderness, often fails—more often than not. But man 
can profit by his blunders and failures. He is irrepressi- 
ble. He always comes back, and when he does he is 
stronger than ever. 

He has fashioned the arts, technologies, social institu- 
tions and the sciences. In the sciences he has learned 
how to think. His next step is to apply what he has 
learned about thinking in scientific matters and tech- 
nologies to matters of value and human relationships. 
He has shown what he can do in science and technology. 
Once society through education undertakes to develop a 
similar discipline appropriate to matters of value and 
social ‘institutions, we may then come into control not 
only of the machine, but of ourselves and of our own 
destiny likewise. 

Democracy implies almost unlimited possibilities of 
growth in the quality of human life. But clearly these 
possibilities are grounded upon man’s progressive growth 
in the arts and in intelligence. This means not biological 
change but rather growth in the disciplined methods of 
dealing with his problems. It is also a product of the 
cumulative growth of the fine and practical arts, especially 
in the arts of social relations and social organization. 
A Beethoven, a Ben Franklin, an Abraham Lincoln or an 
Edison lifts the level of life for all thereafter. Here we 
get a hint of the central role of education, broadly con- 
ceived, in human progress and in democracy. 

We now have a great fund of intelligence and culture 
of which we make inadequate use. Were we to make as 
good use of our scientific knowledge and of experts 
in social and educational matters as we do in the making 
of machines and the waging of war, we could now enor- 
mously lift the quality of human life. We see the very 
great developments in medicine as it has turned increas- 
ingly to science for guidance. What might we not do if 
family life, education and government were to make as 
full use of the authentic knowledge we have bearing on 
these concerns? 

The role of intelligence in democracy carries with it 
several considerations. First, it implies that the fruits of 
the sciences and of invention belong to society as a 
whole, that their monopoly is inimical to both science 
and democracy. The fruits of science and invention must 
be passed on to the general public in the form of higher 
wages and lower prices instead of going exclusively to 
increased dividends. 
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Second, it implies that the knowledge and competence 
of experts must be respected and used. This does not 
mean that experts shall rule as an élite, but rather that 
their counsel and competence must be employed. Mat- 
ters of policy rest eventually with us all. Our representa- 
tive policy-making bodies are such because they give ex- 
pression to our purposes. They must employ experts 
and administrators to implement policy and to suggest 
new possibilities, new ends of which they and we are 
yet unaware, Architects and builders cannot tell us the 
kind of house we should build but they can help us 
build the house best suited to our interests and needs. 
They cannot tell us the purposes our house should serve. 
They can tell us how to build a house to serve our pur- 
poses, and even show us new possibilities for living by 
virtue of their larger and more specialized knowledge of 
materials and design. 

Third, it implies that matters of policy must eventually 
be determined by those whose interests are involved. No 
expert, no administrative agency, no élite, nor any priv- 
ileged class having power is competent to tell us what 
we ought to want. That we must find out for ourselves 
through the education of experience and training. 

Fourth, it implies that public opinion agencies must be 
conducted in the interest of the intelligence of us all. 
They cannot subserve the ends of profit or of political 
power and serve the cause of social intelligence. This 
poses a profound problem to democracy. How can such 
agencies charged with such great public interest be kept 
free to perform their functions for democracy? 

Democracy is hospitable to a plurality of ends, to 
variety and difference. It accepts them as enriching and 
vitalizing. Jt can do so because it has faith in the 
creative possibilities of conflict when conflict is treated as 
a problem to be solved by social deliberation. There 
is no place in democracy for irreconcilable fixed ends, for 
conflicts among such ends can be resolved only through 
force and violence. Democracy demands mutual good 
faith and reconciliation of difference through creative dis- 
covery of new patterns. 

In their naked, brute form, conflicting ends may be de- 
structive of our dearest values, but brought into new rela- 
tionships they may not only realize most of the ends 
entertained by the contestants, but in addition some plus 
values, some unique emergent goods that could not be 
foreseen in the original situation. This lays a heavy bur- 
den upon the reflective, experimental, creative process as 
the transforming agency which not only transcends the 
original conflicts, but which gives a rebirth of meaning, 
significance and vitality to the culture itself. 

Democracy can: tolerate any value or point of view that 
is willing to trust its future to continued examination and 
controversy. Respect for variety and difference is of its 
essence. There is no place in democracy, however, for 
ends which hold themselves above this process, whether 
they are the ends of business, labor, party or church. 
Intrigue, chicanery, duplicity, sophistry, the power of 
money, force or violence all spell the death of democracy. 








The undemocratic character of any interest or group is 
to be judged by the degree to which it resorts to any 
of these. In their original capacity specific ends or ideas 
are partial insights, good in so far as they go. Only 
as they are brought into controversy with their opposites 
and others are they completed. Yet no idea is ever com- 
plete. Hence the need for their continuous interaction 
with one another. It is in this very creative possibility 
of conflict that continuous cumulative progress is found. 

This involves respect for minorities. Although majori- 
ties must determine policy and action to which minorities 
must assent, if majorities are to keep their democracy 
they must safeguard the per- 
suasive rights of minorities. 
This is not for the sake of the 
minorities, but, more import- 
ant, for the sake of the con- 
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develop within the group that 
can override weaker members. 
Concentrations of power, especially when socially irrespon- 
sible, threaten the existence of democracy. Cooperation 
and reconciliation of conflict is possible only among com- 
parative equals. Recent years are ample testimony to this 
fact. 

The democratic ideal involves the concept of the con- 
tinuity of means and ends. The Machiavellian doctrine 
that “ends justify the means” may account for the way 
those in power often rationalize their conduct. Ethically, 
however, the doctrine is vicious. It is quite true that 
only ends can justify means. But it should be noted that 
any act has a great variety of consequences. However it 
may serve particular ends, we cannot confine its conse- 
quences to them alone. Hence we must evaluate any 
means in terms of the sort of consequences that flow from 
it in the long run. 

Since it is impossible to note all the consequences of 
any act we must therefore depend upon normal expecta- 
tions. It is these normal expectations generalized over 
generations of human experience that we call moral prin- 
ciples. Moral principles like scientific principles grow 
and develop with time. They, too, must be treated hypo- 
thetically but always with strong presumption of their 
validity. The burden of proof lies with those who chal- 
lenge them. 

Hence we not only must judge means by ends, but 
we can equally judge any end by the means that are pro- 
posed to achieve it. This is to say that we must act upon 
principles. Neither fascist nor communist tactics can 
serve democratic ends. Democracy can be served only by 
her own instrumentalities which is to say, by respect for 
persons, by mutuality—good will, good faith, mutual con- 
fidence—by intelligence, by social deliberation and by 
education. We must therefore always beware lest in our 
impatience for specific ends which democracy espouses, 
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we employ means which subvert the whole cause of 
democracy. Exploitation, irreconcilable conflict, force and 
violence and duplicity are the gravestones of democracy. 

Finally democracy and creative education are reciprocal 
terms; each implies the other. Democracy implies that 
nothing less than the richest and fullest development pos- 
sible is good enough for man. The fullest possibilities of 
both individual and society can be realized only through 
creative education. Education means the continuous 
cumulative growth of man’s powers, the continuous release 
of his initiative, originality and creativity, the cultivation 
of taste, judgment and intelligence, the discipline of the 
powers of self-control and self-direction. Without such a 
creative education democracy can no longer survive. 
Likewise without democracy such an education will be 
neither desired nor possible. 

It will not be possible because such an education de- 
mands the democratic method. The philosophy of democ- 
racy and the philosophy of education are the same. For 
both mean a group of people working, thinking and plan- 
ning together, each pursuing his own respective interests, 
yet each recognizing that the collective interests must serve 
the common welfare. Only through such democratic and 
educational method can individuals find their highest, 
truest interests. They can realize them only in joint enter- 
prise, in participation with others. Democracy and educa- 
tion are both the processes of growth and learning in which 
intelligence, judgment, appreciation and enjoyment are 
central in method. 

Our early statesmen realized that education was essen- 
tial to democracy. Jefferson, for example, had little con- 
fidence in the common people unless they were educated. 
Hence he was very active in establishing and promoting 
public education as the bulwark of democracy. The great 
weakness in their position and in public schools them- 
selves lies in their identification of literacy with education. 
Unless we redefine education to include the development 
of all the powers of our citizenship, education is not ade- 
quate to the preservation of democracy. The responsi- 
bilities of citizenship in the modern world demand a 
fundamental reconstruction of educational procedures that 
lay stress upon those intellectual and moral skills and 
dispositions essential to democratic life. The last part 
of this report is an attempt to indicate what such an 
education implies. 

Without democracy such an education would not be 
desired. Education would become rather the systematic 
exploitation of the plasticity of the young, taking advan- 
tage of their helplessness to create such patterns of 
thought and conduct as would successfully enslave them 
to the ends of the party or clique in power. Teachers 
would be but one division of the bureau of propaganda; 
their task would become that of making robots and vic- 
tims of Moloch. 

Democracy alone can desire and create an educational 
program dedicated to the common interest. Democracy 
alone can desire and dream of the highest and best possi- 
ble for men. Democracy alone can realize this vision. 
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Democracy alone, in schools, in civic and in economic and 
political life, can provide the freedom essential to the 
fullest growth of intelligence of all its members. Democ- 
racy alone can provide the conditions wherein the highest 
and truest interests of the individual are identified with 
the common good. Democracy alone can permit man to 
be himself, and to aspire and grow to his full stature, 
becoming little less than the angels. 


SoME IMMEDIATE GOALS OF DEMOCRACY. 


It is not enough to state the general principles of 
democracy. We must further indicate what those prin- 
ciples specifically mean. Following is a brief statement 
of the immediate goals of American democracy if it is 
to live: 


1. The full productive and creative potentialities of 
American life must be released and stimulated. Once 
the controls of monopoly are broken and the control of 
our economic life restored to the people generally, once 
all our resources of education, skills, intelligence, inven- 
tion, machines, wealth and natural riches are put to work, 
there is no known limit to the productive and creative 
powers of American life within a generation. 


2. There must be such distribution of the goods of 
American productive capacity as will contribute to the 
greatest growth of its members. The full productive and 
creative powers of American life depend upon our rein- 
vestment of the products of its capacities in such a way 
as will contribute most to that power. This means that 
we must concern ourselves that all our people have such 
opportunities for education, for recreation and culture, 
for food, clothing and shelter, as will contribute to their 
maximum growth in health, in personal dignity, in in- 
telligence, taste and judgment, in skills and knowledge, 
in the capacity to participate fully in democratic life. 
Thus equality of opportunity is not merely in the interest 
of the individual, but even more in the interest of the 
fullest life possible to American society itself. Discrim- 
ination of any sort impoverishes the life of the group. 
Underlying this principle is the assumption that there 
must be universal participation in the gains of the cul- 
ture if the culture itself is to survive. 


3. The grosser inequalities of power inimical to the 
democratic process itself must be removed. This means 
security and justice to every element of the population. 
Democracy must protest every type of discrimination, 
for denial of the fruits of our culture to any group is the 
destruction of freedom and opportunity to all. Positively 
this means that arbitrary powers in the hands of any 
group are destructive of freedom and democracy. Specif- 
ically it means that the rights of labor must be jealously 
cherished. Without collective bargaining labor is dis- 
qualified from an opportunity to participate in the deter- 
mination of policies affecting its interests. 

4. Variety and difference must be respected. Civil 
liberties and tolerance are not enough. It is necessary that 
we recognize the enriching and vitalizing function of 
differing points of view and interests. Respect for the 
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dignity and sacredness of personality itself demands 
acknowledgment and protection of the rights of all. It 
also recognizes the need for privacy and individuality. 

5. A creative education is essential to the highest 
development of both individual and society, and the 
effective life of democracy. 

6. Authority must become trusteeship rather than own- 
ership. Our emphasis must shift from status to func- 
tion. Authority and status must become a matter of func- 
tion and role. Persons or institutions must therefore be 
judged in terms of the contribution they make to the 
society rather than in terms of inherited or vested priv- 
ilege or status. 


7. Our nation must develop such power as will protect 
our way of life. Democracy cannot live by good will 
alone in a world of dictatorship. Unless democracy can 
oppose force with force, it is but a utopian sentimental 
dream. On the other hand, it must not overlook the 
tremendous power in confidence, good will and an intelli- 
gent democratic morale. The solidarity of our own peo- 
ple, fruitful relations with other peoples, and even weak- 
encd morale among our national enemies depend upon 
fair dealing and justice in both internal and external 


policy. 


Basic Principles 
Part III 


Following are some basic principles which must govern 
our policy in defense of democracy and education. 


1. We must educate for democracy as effectively as 
Hitler has indoctrinated fascism. A thoroughgoing democ- 
racy is its own best defense. We must not only cultivate 
an enlightened democratic morale, we must cultivate the 
understandings, skills and attitudes essential to an ef- 
fective democracy. 

Hitler early realized the significance of the mental out- 
look and attitude of the German people. He therefore 
employed and controlled every possible medium of propa- 
ganda and indoctrination to reach every sector of the Ger- 
man people. Least of all did he overlook the army, the 
police and civil service. He saw clearly that he must 
either win these to him or remove any among them who 
were unsympathetic. 

The defense of democracy demands that we be con- 
cerned about the education of every sector of American 
life. The entire program for the education of childhood 
and youth must be reorganized in terms of democratic 
ends. It must be reconstructed in terms of its influence 
upon character and habit, of an understanding of the 
traditions, ideals, practices and problems and possibilities 
of democracy, and in terms of the working conditions and 
skills essential to democratic living. Stalin has his Rus- 
sian Primer; Hitler, his Nazi Primer, arithmetic and social 
science. We must face the problem of educating for 
democracy as squarely as they met the problem of train- 








ing for communism and fascism. 

This program must involve not only the youth who now 
go to school. We must develop a program much more 
appropriate for those who now leave school early in order 
that all may have equal opportunities for an education 
suited to their needs. The program must serve adults 
of every walk of life. Nothing less than a thoroughgoing 
adult education program, which helps people of all ages 
to understand and deal with the problems of citizenship, 
vocations, family life and recreation, can be adequate 
for democracy. 

America is fortunate that it has no military caste 
which can perpetually subvert democracy. On the con- 
trary our army and navy personnel is drawn from many 
walks of life. However, the organization, structure, disci- 
pline and education of the armed forces have a pro- 
nounced tendency to make many of them anti-demo- 
cratic in their outlook upon civil as well as military life. 
Throughout the world we find armed forces tending to 
play an undemocratic role. There are many as a conse- 
quence who believe that democracy cannot safely go 
to war lest its very militarization destroy its democracy. 
Fortunately there are many officers in our armed forces 
who are sincere democrats. 

If our armed forces are to serve democracy, they must 
first love and understand it. More than that, they must 
acquire the skills, attitudes and dispositions appropriate 
to democracy. The key to the problem of our armed 
forces is found in the character of officer training. Our 
civil government must insist that this be such as will 
guarantee their loyalty and devotion to democracy. Other- 
wise we but create a force for our own destruction. 
Probably a director of morale should be appointed whose 
responsibility would be to promote an intelligent and 
democratic morale among our armed forces through the use 
of radio dramatization, theatricals, movies, pageantry. 
France has shown that superior equipment is not enough. 
The Chinese have shown what it means to have some- 
thing to fight for. Since members of faculties who 
teach scientific subjects are evidently to be exempted from 
the draft to carry on their work as an important part 
of national defense, would it not be well that teachers of 
psychology, political science, government, economics and 
education might be better employed in handling the 
educational program of draftees than in various army 
drills? This draft is an unparalleled opportunity for demo- 
cratic mass education if the program is in charge of demo- 
cratic educators. The educational waste of turning bril- 
liant young scholars into infantrymen is too great. 

In a similar way we must re-educate our police. It is 
a serious matter that police generally have so little regard 
for civil liberties and democratic rights. No class in our 
whole population should be more imbued with democracy 
than they. In a like way the Civil Service, responsible 
in the last analysis for the administration of our public 
affairs, must be reached. Otherwise an anti-democratic 
civil service can sabotage a democratic government. 


The total effect of our whole educational program, 
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youth and adult, must be a pervasive, cultural atmosphere 
conducive to the fullest growth of democracy. It must 
release the initiative, resourcefulness and intelligence of 
all our people. It must cultivate a profound sense of 
social responsibility. It is not so simple or easy to edu- 
cate for democracy as is Hitler’s animal training. Neither 
is it as simple to cure insane people as it is to burn them 
as witches. But that is no reason for ignoring the chal- 
lenge. 

2. The total productive capacity of the nation must be 
employed to the full to serve the nation’s best interests. 
As trite as this principle may seem, it fundamentally 
challenges the conception of ownership as absolute and 
socially irresponsible. It means on the contrary that own- 
ership is a trusteeship to be administered for the com- 
mon good rather than merely for private gain. It chal- 
lenges excessive savings, idle capital, idle machines, idle 
men. It challenges those who are unwilling to expand 
facilities for defense production because they would there- 
after, in peace time, be unable to control prices through 
production bottlenecks. 

3. The physical vigor and vitality of the people must 
be made a first concern of government. A strong nation 
demands healthy, strong people. The very high per- 
centage of draftees who have had to be rejected because 
of malnutrition is a national disgrace. Especially is this 
true when we remember our so-called agricultural sur- 
pluses. According to Milo Perkins of the Department of 
Agriculture, the American people would not only con- 
sume all the surpluses of meat, dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts and fruits and vegetables if they were able to pur- 
chase an adequate diet, they would actually consume addi- 
tional products equal to the output of the state of Iowa. 

The health and physical vigor of our people is of im- 
portance for its own sake, because it is a first condition 
to the enjoyment of life. It is essential to national pro- 
duction and national defense. The consumption of ade- 
quate food, and the use of adequate health and recrea- 
tion services by our people would enormously stimulate 
the economic life of the nation. Farmers, doctors and 
others would find themselves in prosperous circumstances. 

4. The rights of labor to organize and bargain col- 
lectively must be recognized as essential to the survival 
of democracy. The first acts of fascism are to destroy 
labor unions. Organized labor is the economic challenge 
to organized monopoly. Refusal to bargain with labor 
as a matter of principle is an indelible mark of fascism. 
The future of democracy is intimately related to the fate 
of labor in this crisis. 

Members of the A.F.T. must become informed regard- 
ing the problems of labor. Labor is now being grossly 
misrepresented in our press, hoping to capitalize on the 
stress of defense to crush labor unions. Business revival 
is generally accompanied by waves of strikes and lockouts. 
Yet actually there were but half as many strikes in 1940 
as in 1937 in spite of press misrepresentation. Every 
local should establish a study group to inform itself con- 
cerning the problems of organized labor and to be ready 
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to come to the defense of labor. For in this crisis the 
defense of labor is crucial to the defense of democracy. 

5. Variety and difference must be respected. Compe- 
tition among ideas is at the heart of democracy. Hence 
our civil liberties and rights must be guarded with vigi- 
lance. We must beware lest vested reactionary and anti- 
democratic interests exploit this period of war mobiliza- 
tion to further their own selfish interests by playing upon 
old hatreds, prejudices and fears. We must protect the 
persuasive rights of minorities if our democracy itself 
is to survive. 

Educationally we must cultivate the capacity to deal 
critically and objectively with ideas. Only the free inter- 
play of conflicting ideas and points of view can develop 
competent criticisms and objectivity. It is the clash of 
conflicting points of view that calls for careful weighing 
of evidence, scrutinizing the logical force of an argument 
and judging the relative force of ideas. 

Freedom to learn and freedom to teach are at the 
center of democratic education. Any efforts to purge 
teachers, textbooks or magazines because they present an 
unpopular point of view must be resisted as inimical to 
democracy itself. Self-constituted guardians of the purity 
of American opinion, the sleuths of subversive textbooks 
or teachers should be asked to show their credentials. 
Actually the greatest danger to democracy comes from 
those who fear that the American people might actually 
learn the role they play in thwarting our democracy. 
Hence with much beating of chests and drums, pounding 
of tables and patriotic oratory, they pursue their witch 
hunts. 

6. The educational profession in particular and the 
American people generally must see very clearly problems 
of teacher welfare and educational expansion in relation 
to the broader problems of national policy. We can trust 
that when educational problems are seen in relation to the 
broader problems of social policy, the American people 
will rally to the support of their schools. On the other 
hand, if we treat these problems apart from such con- 
siderations, we cannot hope to compete with items for 
defense and social security. We shall be isolated from 
the main currents of American life and defeated by those 
who have traditionally fought public schools. 

7. The educational standards of the teaching profes- 
sion should be made equal to those of other professional 
workers, and to their great responsibilities. No other 
profession has the profound responsibilities we have. Into 
our charge are placed the character and intelligence of 
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our future citizens and through them of the nation itself. 

The burden of this responsibility and the complexity 
of the medium with which we work—human nature and 
human culture—would suggest to any reasonable person 
that our task should demand the highest training our 
present state of knowledge is able to give. There is no 
subject matter alien to our task. The most authentic 
knowledge we have regarding human nature and culture, 
human aspiration, possibilities and weaknesses must be a 
part of our training. We should know how to develop 
intellectual powers, cultivate tastes and promote a critical 
standard of values. 

If we acknowledge democracy as a way of life, a sys- 
tem of ideals and procedures devoted to the realization 
of the fullest possibilities in human nature, individually 
and collectively, if we conceive it as the ethical way of 
life, and if we conceive education as the method of 
democracy, then it is clear that no other calling has a 
task so sacred, so responsible, or so difficult. The best 
knowledge, skill and insight our culture has to offer 
should be essential to the training of every teacher. 
The American public schools were founded to preserve 
democracy and in spite of all their failures they have 
performed this task successfully during the pioneer stage. 
American democracy has had 163 or 164 years of success 
in the practices of democracy; it has weathered at least 
four and possibly five serious crises; it has conducted 
a bitter election without any sign whatever of violence; 
it has gone through ten years of devastating depression 
without resorting to either fascism or revolution. The 
public schools can claim at least some credit for this 
outstanding success. 

The argument that schools have little influence in 
giving direction to culture, or even shaping personality 
itself, may be countered by the argument that as much 
as schools have done, they have not done an adequate 
job. Their program has been too largely traditional, too 
little based on adequate understanding of human nature 
and its culture. Education can come into its own and 
perform its role only when the profession develops a 
program based upon the best knowledge we have of 
human nature and its culture and the way they interact 
with each other. This means a profession at least as 
well trained as the best. 

It does not mean, however, more of the same kind of 
training that teachers have hitherto received. It means 
rather a broad training in all the sciences that contribute 
to an understanding of human nature and culture, train- 
ing in art and literature, in the history of ideas, of 
economics and technology in their impact upon human 
life, a critical competence in philosophy. It also means 
training in actually working with children and communi- 
ties in various capacities. Such a training would give the 
teacher both competence and a sense of personal and 
social security, a feeling of self respect and social status 
essential to his best influence with his students. 

8. All educational functions established for the promo- 
tion of national defense and democracy should be under 
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professional control. The educational needs and func- 
tions of our country should be carefully studied by some 
responsible authority such as the Office of Education. 
These should be organized into a single comprehensive 
program administered by the profession in order to avoid 
confusion and waste. 

It is true the profession has shown too little imag- 
ination in the past. However, this crisis of national 
defense and the depression during the past decade has 
greatly stimulated professional imagination and awakened 
us from the slumber of formalism. 

It is important that all professional functions be ad- 
ministered by the profession for three reasons. First, a 
comprehensive articulated program of all educational func- 
tions would make for administrative and professional effi- 
ciency. Second, it would bring educational functions under 
proper professional supervision and control. And finally, 
a comprehensive educational program under professional 
leadership would vitalize and improve the quality of 
work in the more traditional phases of the program. It 
would be exceedingly unfortunate if the newer and older 
educational functions should be isolated from one another. 
Each needs the other. A professional responsibility and 
orientation would be brought to the newer functions, 
imagination and vitality to the older and to the profes- 
sion at large. 

In case of vocational education there should be joint 
supervision of leaders, in education, labor and technology. 
Representatives of industry and government should 
probably serve in an advisory capacity. 

This principle would imply that professional, technical, 
liberal and democratic forces must guard against inter- 
ference and control of education by any forces—political 
or otherwise—whose interests are not primarily educa- 
tional. It means also that lay boards are policy-forming, 
not administrative. As such they must represent a 
cross-section of the public. The personnel of boards of 
education should always be examined and criticized in 
light of their representative character and their role as 
policy-making bodies representing public interest. They 
must be absolutely freed from political discrimination 
and influence. Only such boards can guarantee the 
freedom of the profession to perform its democratic and 
educative functions. 

9. Schools should examine very critically any pro- 
gram aiming definitely and specifically toward national 
defense. Military training in the form of disciplinary 
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calisthenics is not appropriate to modern defense needs. 
It is contrary to democratic education and very inferior 
as a method of developing physical vigor and stamina. 
Modern warfare requires highly skilled, technically 
trained men, troops who not only know how to handle 
their machines, but who have initiative and imagination, 
who can handle themselves in emergencies when they 
may be cut off from their fellows. 

Antiquated routine military drill was appropriate to 
an undemocratic society for it destroyed personal initia- 
tive and independence. Its primary purpose was dis- 
ciplinary; mechanical obedience, its cardinal aim. Mod- 
ern war must look to technical skill, initiative, intelli- 
gence, imagination and physical stamina, as well as obe- 
dience. To achieve these ends Prussian disciplinary cal- 
isthenics are not only inappropriate but self-defeative 
in a democratic army. 

A democratic morale is vastly superior to a mechan- 
ical obedience that kills self-respect and initiative. Here 
the whole tone and spirit of the school is the important 
consideration; moreover we have ample evidence that 
free play and games are vastly superior to such disci- 
plinary routine in building physical stamina. Finally, 
whatever military drill may be essential to our armed 
forces can better come in the army itself. 

For such reasons, therefore, we should discourage the 
introduction into the schools of these military routines 
with their very questionable values. The schools can 
make their best contribution to defense by cultivating 
the initiative, intelligence, imagination, scientific knowl- 
edge, technical skills, physical stamina and democratic 
morale of their students. For this they are appropriate. 
We should therefore discourage attempts to involve us 
in activities that would interfere with our successful per- 
formance of those things we are equipped to do. 

The introduction of antiquated military drills with 
their Prussian discipline into our schools destroys demo- 
cratic morale, teaches docility and inevitability of war, 
is wasteful of time, is inefficient as military training and 
fails of its purpose in promoting health. Too often they 
are fostered by misguided citizens or by openly anti- 
democratic interests who know such drills will serve 
their ends. 

We must not forget that this war is being waged on 
four fronts, the military, the economic, the diplomatic 
and the psychological. Our profession and our schools 
are adapted to dealing with problems on the psychological 
front. It would be tragic for us to forget this and per- 
mit our attention or our energies to be diverted to a 
type of action for which we are not adapted. We can best 
serve in this emergency by understanding the unique 
role we might play in the defense of democracy as edu- 
cators. It we are as daring as Hitler in our educational 
program, we need have no fears. Half-hearted meas- 
ures, however, may lead us where Europe’s half-hearted 
democracy now finds itself. This is either the end of 
democracy or a new birth of democracy such as the 
world has never seen or dreamed of. 
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10. Our schools should reorient their programs in such 
ways as will promote hemispheric solidarity in particular, 
and also much more honest, realistic and democratic 
relations with all foreign countries. Our present need 
for hemispheric solidarity is seriously thwarted because 
of antagonisms toward us resulting from our former 
imperialism and economic exploitation of the countries 
involved. Not only Latin Americans but the American 
people themselves must be given substantial guarantees 
that this present program is really in our common 
interests, that it will not be a screen behind which in- 
vestment bankers will exploit them still further. Should 
America now undertake an imperialistic policy toward 
Latin America, nothing could save us from a fascism 
of our own. Nor should our loans to Latin America 
further entrench their dictatorship. They should in every 
instance be such as will release the creative and produc- 
tive capacities of the Latin American countries, helping 
them to become increasingly independent. We should 
help them particularly in the building of roads and 
schools, in the mastery of science and technology. 

American schools can aid in this program by promot- 
ing understanding and appreciation of the geography, 
natural resources, economics and culture of nations of 
the Western Hemisphere, and their economic inter- 
relationships. Our secondary schools and colleges and 
adult education should give explicit instruction relating 
to the problems—economic, political and cultural—in- 
volved in perfecting this solidarity in order that our 
government may have the democratic support of our 
people in carrying out this program. 

Such an educational program might involve the ex- 
change of teachers and students with the various coun- 
tries, as well as appropriate instruction in our schools. 
Federal scholarships, administered by education institu- 
tions and by professional organizations in order to avoid 
political complications, might be given visiting students. 
Such scholarships should be awarded both to American 
citizens studying in other countries and to citizens of 
other nations studying in our country. It might also 
involve such instruction as would encourage mobility 
among the various American nations, resulting in per- 
manent residence in other than one’s native country. 
In this way the Western Hemisphere would become 
“a new melting pot,” biologically and culturally welding 
the American nations into one cultural and economic union. 


The various professional organizations should foster 


this program by exchanging representatives with cor-. 


responding groups in the other countries. We might 
begin with Mexico and the various provinces of Canada, 
extending the system until it included the entire hemi- 
sphere. This whole program should be supplemented 
by movies and radio, and by subvention to writers for 
the purpose of translating Latin American literature for 
our use and for developing a new literature dealing with 
the Americas. 

Translations of Latin American literature, however, 
are not enough. We should encourage the study of Span- 
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ish to the point of speaking and writing fluently. South 
American schools have long emphasized the importance 
of a speaking knowledge of English for their peoples. 
We have not done our part largely because of our im- 
perialistically inspired notion of superiority. Education 
must root out this anti-democratic attitude among our 
people. 

11. Now is the time to anticipate the post-war sit- 
uation and the problems that will inevitably attend it 
or we shall see a vastly more disastrous crash than that of 
1929-33. We should therefore now set up commissions 
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to study such questions as (1) the effects of our defense 
program and of its cessation upon our economy, (2) 
elements of expansion related to defense that may be 
employed in a peace-time economy, (3) plans for shift- 
ing our war-time economy to a peace-time economy, (4) 
how to keep up the purchasing power of the public 
so that it can absorb the vastly increased production 
of peace-time commodities. Unless we anticipate these 
problems now and are fully prepared for this shift, we 
shall be faced with a truly revolutionary situation. The 
collapse would be so wide-reaching in its effects that 
we might find ourselves unable to cope with it in any 
orderly manner. Such a commission should be com- 
posed of representatives not only of governmental agen- 
cies and of business, but of professional, technical, 
labor and farm groups. It should have sufficient funds 
at its disposal to engage scientific experts to secure 
necessary data. 

This period will involve such fundamental changes 
that it is imperative the American people now study 
and anticipate the profound problems involved. The 
temptation to take an imperialist attitude toward Latin 
America will be very great. Such a’program would 
destroy our own democracy as well as the independence 
of other countries. The problems of distributing our 
productive output, of maintaining full employment and, 
at the same time, of keeping a free economy are over- 
whelming. 

12. Historically appeals to democratic ideals have been 
highly successful in enlisting the enthusiasm and energies 
of men. No appeals are more powerful for they combine 
the values of self-interest and those of lofty social ideals. 
But it must not be overlooked that almost uniformly 
these appeals have also served as masks for other and 
less lofty motives. The very dynamics of democracy 
make it the most exploited appeal by those who would 
further their own ends. 

For that reason democratic forces must ever be on 
guard lest they be exploited for sinister and vicious ends. 
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They must be on guard against taking pious wishes — 


as accomplished facts. The success of anti-democratic 
interests in subverting democratic ideals lies in their use 
of the democratic values as weapons against examination 
of the real imports and consequences of proposed plans 
and courses of action. Democratic forces must be highly 
alert and aggressive lest their ideals be used as a mask 
behind which the enemies of democracy subvert democ- 
racy itself. 

The result of such betrayals of democracy is not only 
the immediate defeat of democratic values, but cyn- 
icism concerning the very ideals themselves. Betrayal 
of democratic ideals following the last war is the basic 
cause of confusion and cynicism in this one. The leth- 
argy of much of American youth today, “this pre-war 
generation,” is but an expression of their distrust of the 
real ends they may be called upon to serve. If labor is 
critical, it is from no mean motive. It is rather a fear 
that selfish interests will betray it and subvert its organ- 
ized power to their own narrow and anti-democratic ends. 

The great masses of people have ever shown themselves 
generous, and even selfless, in devotion to worthy ends. 
The critical attitude toward war is but a sign of growth 
and intelligence. If this is to be a war for democracy, 
then it can be made very clear to all by doing those 
things that build democracy. If we do those things, 
we will find an electric response from every sector of 
our people. In the meantime democracy must observe 
a new moral imperative, “don’t be a sucker,” if it is 
to guard itself against betrayal. 

13. The most profitable investment the American peo- 
ple can make is to expand educational opportunities, 
to extend them in quantity and to improve them in 
quality. The greatest resource any nation can possess 
is the intelligence and taste of its people. Yet enormous 
inequalities in educational opportunities continue among 
us. Children of the South, of colored race, of rural 
areas, begin life with a great 
educational handicap in com- 
parison with children of the 
North and West, of white people 


equalities are as great as 6, 8 and 
10 to 1 between many parts of 
our country. Public education 
lacks the quality necessary to 
enable the American people 
properly to govern themselves, 
or to make full use of their nat- 
ural and technical resources. 

Expenditures for the improvement of education are 
the cheapest and most profitable investments we can 
make as a means of training necessary skills for defense 
needs and of promoting a democratic morale. They are 
even more profitable as long-run investments in the 
intelligence, and the political, moral and military power, 
of our people. Education is the first line of defense 
in terms of intelligence, skills, national solidarity and 
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and of urban areas. These in- . 


democratic values. No power in the world nor any 
combination of powers could be any threat to us had 
we the technical skills and the civic virtues which we 
might possess did we but make use of existing knowl- 
edge and insight concerning the educative process. 

The continued existence of American democracy is 
possible only if the great body of American people have 
the necessary knowledge and intelligence wisely to choose 
their leaders and decide matters of policy. Without 
such knowledge and intelligence the American people 
may be easily misled by quacks and demagogues to 
forfeit their democracy. Hence investment in promoting 
the knowledge and intelligence of the American people 
is even more essential than investments in armaments 
if it is democracy we want to defend. Education and 
democracy are two sides of the same thing, a people 
thinking, working, growing together. Neither can be 
separated from the other. 

The American people are very inadequately educated 
in terms of wise management of their civic affairs. We 
need but to note the vast wastage of our resources, the 
loss of hundreds of billions of dollars of national income 
during the past decade from unemployment of men, 
money and machines, the widespread poverty amidst a 
luxuriance of natural wealth and productive capacity, 
our huge crime bill, to realize that we profoundly lack 
in the wisdom essential to our own self-governance. 

Generous investment in education would not only 
greatly enhance the industrial and military powers of 
the American people, it would also make possible a 
quality of instruction adequate to the development of 
the knowledge, intelligence, taste and moral stamina 
essential to a democratic society. If it is democracy 
we want to defend, then this investment is imperative. 
Such an investment at this time would be a sure token 
that it is democracy we are being called upon to defend; 
that democracy is used as no false mask to lure us to 
support other ends for which our youth would not wish 
to forfeit their lives. 

When our national government makes it possible for 
every child in America to have a full school term; to 
have a teacher whose training and selection compares 
with that of other professional workers, and her own 
great responsibilities; to be a member of a class small 
enough to be taught effectively, and to have such edu- 
cational materials available as good educational practice 
warrants; when every child can be in an educative en- 
vironment until he comes of age and/or enters a vocation; 
when every citizen has the opportunities of continuing 
his physical, intellectual, esthetic and moral development 
under competent leadership; when the national, state 
and local governments do these things, we can be assured 
that we mean to be a democracy because we are creating 
the conditions essential to democracy. 

It may be objected that we must mow turn all our 
energies to war preparation, that as fine as education 
is, it must wait until we are secure against the greatest 
threat democracy has ever known, that to fail in this 
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will eliminate for decades any chances for education or 
democracy, that to ignore this aspect of the situation 
is to play a role of obstruction. Let us underline the 
fact that we too support whole-heartedly a program of 
adequate military defense for democracy, whatever that 
may entail. But let us repeat, it is democracy we wish 
to defend. 


Consequently if we fail to provide the educational 
functions essential to that defense, we in so far fail to 
defend democracy. Moreover, the United States has 
the resources: we have the men, machines, money and 
natural wealth to arm adequately against all comers, 
to develop an adequate program of health and social 
security to cover all our people, to engage in an “all out” 
program of education in vocations, culture and democ- 
racy, and at the same time raise the standard of living 
of all our people. The crux of our problem is to remove 
the obstacles to our fullest productive capacities without 
sacrificing our democratic rights. 


The very forces in our society which obstruct full 
productivity have been the spearhead of the assault 
upon public education. They make their attack in 
the name of economy, patriotism, religion or morals as 
a mask to cloak their hatred and fear of democracy 
and an educated public. Teachers must become inter- 
ested in and informed about these groups and the role 
they play in our economic and political life. They 
must be able to unmask their motives and their tactics. 
Many doubtless are uninformed and misguided, actually 
misled to oppose their own best interests. These we 
should persuade and win to our support. The interests 
of 99 per cent of the American people are in common. 
Let us help them find their true interests and isolate 
the very small but powerful forces which really do not 
wish us to defend democracy and our common welfare. 


Because these forces seek to seize control of our 
society they are fearful of an enlightened public. “Their 
attacks upon the freedom of learning and teaching, upon 
school budgets and upon the extension of educational 
Opportunities must be recognized basically as attacks 
upon our own democracy at its most vital point. Their 
attempts to restrict social security and education in the 
name of economy must be recognized as not only attacks 
upon democracy but upon defense itself, for the security 
and education of our people are the surest bulwarks of 
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democracy and defense. 

We must clarify the issue in the minds of the Ameri- 
can people. An extended educational program is the 
first line of defense. We have the resources necessary to 
all our needs. The problem is to overcome the “bottle- 
necks of business” that thwart our productive capacity, 
and threaten our very democracy. Those who are re- 
sponsible for these bottlenecks would destroy both edu- 
cation and democracy and would sabotage our national 
defense in order to maintain their special economic priv- 
ileges, as did similar forces in the defeated nations of 
Europe. Their favorite method is to work behind the 
masks of patriotism, economy and morals. American 
teachers must know these forces and unmask them for 
what they are, traitors to education, democracy and 
national defense. If we put all our resources to work 
and equitably distribute their products in accordance 
with democratic values, neither Hitler’s military might 
nor his propaganda can touch us. This defines the 
problem of education, democracy and defense. 


Proposed Action 
Part IV 


This period is one of such profcund change that mere 
tinkering here or there will be ineffective. Only a bold 
program whose various aspects are organically related 
to one another and which as a whole is related to the 
contemporary scene can be of much value. A realistic 
program that deals fundamentally with the situation con- 
fronting us may stand a better chance at this time 
of challenging and enlisting the imagination and inter- 
ests of the American people as well as the profession 
than would a less ambitious and fundamental program. 

We may not be able to accomplish the whole program 
at once, but having a comprehensive program we can 
advance step by step in such a way that each gain will 
relate cumulatively to the larger program and to the 
emergency. What follows is not a blue print but rather 
a statement of the major objectives toward which we 
should work with the cooperation of other professional 
groups and of the lay public. It also includes suggestions 
of ways whereby we may implement the program and 
secure the cooperation of our lay public and the profes- 
sion. The rest of this report is our statement of what 
the American Federation of Teachers, the educational 
profession and the public should do to defend democracy 
and education now. 

1. A COMMISSION ON DEMOCRACY AND EpucATION SHOULD 
BE ESTABLISHED. 

We must clarify the meaning of the democratic ideal 
and of “democracy in education and education for democ- 
racy” in the minds of the American people and of our 
profession in particular. 

How can we clarify our democratic ideal in the minds 
of our people generally and of our own profession in par- 
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ticular? How can we help both to see more clearly the 
relations of democracy and education? How can we 
better implement democracy in the schools? 

The American Federation of Teachers should take 
the initiative in organizing a permanent commission on 
democracy and education. It should be constituted by 
representatives of various national organizations which 
have an educational program and genuine concern for 
democracy and national welfare. It would include such 
organizations as the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the American Library Association, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, the Railway Brotherhoods, the American 
Legion, the International Rotary and other service clubs. 
Also would be included the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, the League of Women Voters, the Na- 
tional Grange, Farm Bureaus, and other agricultural 
organizations, the National Education Association, the 
Progressive Education Association, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors and other national edu- 
cational organizations. It should include classroom 
teacher representatives as well as administrators and 
professors of education. It is exceedingly important that 
the experience and points of view of the classroom be 
brought into the picture. 

The purpose of the Commission would be to help the 
American people become articulate through their non- 
political organizations, to establish an organization that 
would be constantly in a position to communicate with 
the people through a neutral channel concerning matters 
vital to the security and extension of democracy 
in the United States. It would direct investigations into 
various aspects of democracy and publish and dissem- 
inate these by means of pamphlets, radio drama, moving 
pictures, magazine articles and books. It would serve 
as a responsible guide to the American people and to 
the profession during these times of stress, acting as a 
bulwark against anti-democratic and selfish interests 
which would exploit this period of confusion to their 
private ends. 

Democracy is no daemonic vision. It is a way of 
life based upon the necessities of men in association with 
one another. Its ideology must be grounded in the most 
authentic available knowledge concerning the nature of 
man and culture, and the ways in which one particular 
culture impinges upon man and serves and frustrates his 
needs. 

The commission in cooperation with learned societies 
should therefore undertake inquiries into such questions 
as the following: the origin and growth of the democratic 
ideal, what economic factors influenced the growth and 
decay df democracy and how, cultural conditions essen- 
tial to democracy, the socio-psychological factors involved 
in democracy, and how to create and cultivate them, 
an ethical analysis of the democratic ideal, democratic 
techniques appropriate to various forms of group life. 

It should also examine the entire program of Amer- 
ican education in terms of democratic values, in an effort 
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to reconstruct American education in terms of the pur- 
poses of democracy. It should study the educational 
needs of the entire nation, both within and without the 
existing framework of the schools, looking toward a 
coherent unified program un- 
der the administration and su- 
pervision of the profession. It 
should scrutinize the curricu- 
lum, teaching methods, admin- 
istration and organization, the 
education of teachers both 
before and after entering the 
profession, in terms of demo- 
cratic ends. 

It should engage professional writers, educators, radio 
and movie script writers and other artists whose func- 
tion it would be to translate into intelligible and dra- 
matic terms the findings of the Commission and to com- 
municate them in such ways as to challenge and interest 
the various groups that comprise the American people. 
It should make them available for use in schools among 
various age and interest groups. 

Materials should be prepared that would inform sec- 
ondary students and adults of the more recent social and 
labor legislation, municipal, state and federal, in order 
that they would know their rights and privileges. Mate- 
rials should be made available concerning the rise and 
problems of organized labor in order that all our citizens 
might be more intelligent about problems of labor rela- 
tions and labor organization; it is necessary that both 
the children of working people and of other segments 
of the public should know the more pertinent facts and 
crucial problems in this area. 

They should also prepare materials on war. Both 
children and adults should study war and the threats 
of war in the light of their effects upon public educa- 
cation, upon civil liberties, upon labor and upon demo- 
cratic institutions and procedures generally in order that 
whatever military situation develops it not be ex- 
ploited for undemocratic and selfish ends. If we must 
go to war, let us assure ourselves that it will serve the 
ends for which we go to war. 

The work of this commission should lay the ground- 
work for an educational campaign touching every phase 
of American life impregnating it with the knowledge, 
ideals and ways of democracy. If we are to defend 
democracy seriously, our conception of democracy must 
be grounded in the best thought we can bring to the 
problem. 

This commission should take the place of the ordinary 
propaganda machine in these areas. But instead of a 
propaganda relying upon sensation and repetition which 
would dull understanding and critical thought, it would 
promote the constructive creative understandings and 
skills of enduring value to democracy. 

The commission should have its expenses underwritten 
by the Federal Government. An intelligent democratic 
morale would be worth whole armies in opposing and 
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overcoming the real foes of democracy wherever they 
may be. Yet such a commission could operate for less 
than the cost of one division. It could unite the Amer- 
ican people as no propaganda office could and it would 
contribute greatly to the future strength and intelligence 
of the American people long after this crisis is past. 
Here would be a convincing token that this country and 
its government are really defending democracy. Such a 
commission would serve several ends. First it would 
make available to all the American people the most 
authentic knowledge at our disposal concerning democ- 
racy. Second, by its very character it would give that 
knowledge the intellectual and moral authority, the 
social prestige, which it should have in the minds of 
the American people. 

This commission should be responsive to the needs 
of the schools. In this area it could make great contribu- 
tions in preparing materials based upon its studies ap- 
propriate to elementary and secondary schools, teacher- 
education institutions, teacher study groups and adult 
study groups of various organizations, such as the League 
of Women Voters and the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. It would be a great boon to the schools if 
they could know where to turn for bibliographies and 
other materials dealing with the various aspects and 
problems of democracy. 

It would supply a common basis of thought and ideal 
around which to unite the American people. It would 
safeguard us against the uncritical influence of “isms” 
right and left, and protect us against their machinations. 
The constituent organizations of the commission, working 
through their state organizations and their membership, 
could supply an enormously stabilizing, yet intellectual 
and responsible influence upon the American people at 
a time when they most need to know where to turn 
for responsible democratic guidance. It would serve as 
an advisory commission to Congress and the President, 
representing the democratic interests of all the people. 
This commission should be concerned not only with 
research, publication and education. It should at the 
same time be thinking in terms of specific legislative 
measures and other activities. 

It should advise constantly with the President of the 
United States and with the Congress. It should develop 
and revise from time to time a program which might 
call for presidential action or legislative enactment. 
The program adopted by the AFT should be brought 
into the national commission with the hope that some 
or all of it might be adopted as policy. Suggestions from 
local defense bodies or other groups could be sent to the 
national commission for consideration. Thus this com- 
mittee could act both as a clearing house for ideas and 
as an official voice of education before the authorities 
of the nation. 

Finally, it could put our best intelligence at work on 
our most urgent problems and make the fruits of its 
work available to the American people. We would begin 
to put our science and ‘scholarship to work solving our 
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common problems as we now use them in our industrial 
laboratories. 

The American Federation of Teachers, however, should 
not wait for the creation of such a commission before 
it goes to work in this area. It should look forward 
to creating at once such a commission of its own, work- 
ing probably with the AFL and other lay groups on 
these problems. After all, we have in our own mem- 
bership many eminent scholars who would be happy to 
contribute to such an undertaking. We should, however, 
strive to have such a commission established on a more 
comprehensive basis as early as possible. 

2. We Must CREATE THE KIND oF SCHOOLS NECESSARY 
TO ACHIEVE THE PURPOSES OF DEMOCRACY. 

A. How should we evaluate the results of democracy’s 
schools? To evaluate any article or process we must first 
ask what we expect of it. What do we expect of democ- 
racy’s schools? At a minimum they must sustain and 
strengthen democracy. To do that they must promote 
those qualities of behavior essential to democracy. They 
must cultivate an attitude of sacredness toward persons, 
a sense of social responsibility, of we-ness and our-ness, 
an understanding of the culture, its major stresses and 
strains, the interrelationships of its various aspects. 
They must produce young people who meet problems 
and conflicts objectively, creatively and reflectively, who 
have a critical sense of values. They must cultivate tact, 
disciplined taste and judgment. 

A democracy must look to such behavior qualities as 
initiative, resourcefulness, and originality, responsibility 
and courage, flexibility, objectivity and a critical open- 
mindedness, sincerity, good faith and good will, confi- 
dence and respect for one’s fellows. Hence its schools 
must keep such qualities of behavior in the center of their 
thinking and planning. And after having done that they 
should evaluate in such terms rather than in terms of 
isolated and hence meaningless facts and skills. 

One must wonder what our schools are really trying 
to achieve when he notes the things upon which most 
of them evaluate their students. It is little wonder that 
research discovers a negative correlation between a year 
in college and social-mindedness. If schools have dem- 
ocratic goals they must keep their eyes on them and 
not evaluate their work in other inconsequential terms. 
They must help parents and children to keep their eyes 
on them likewise. Our antiquated grading system is the 
surest device for confusing us about the task, the pur- 
pose and the performance of schools and their pupils. 

This is not to deny the value of information and skills, 
but it is to assert that without ideas and values they 
are insignificant and without point, sheer pedantry and 
automatism. We must be concerned about the relevance 
of information and skills. The surest way to insure 
their relevance is to treat them as subordinate and in- 
strumental to social, moral and intellectual dispositions, 
attitudes and habits. It is true the measurement of such 
characteristics of behavior is not simple, but until we 
make them our objectives we won’t even try. Many 
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schools have found periodical letters from teachers and 
students to parents were the most adequate evaluation 
and stimulation of students. Not only must grading 
and evaluation be treated in light of democratic values, 
the whole spirit and program of the school must be 
administered in light of these values. 

B. How should these values be taught? Clearly our 
objectives and values will determine our teaching pro- 
cedures. If we wish our schools to serve the purposes 
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of democracy, we must organize our teaching so that 
those purposes will be achieved. How does one secure 
initiative, resourcefulness, curiosity, responsibility, social- 
mindedness, critical disciplined judgment? Certainly not 
by the method of assignment, recitation, lecture, mem- 
orization and drill. It is a sad fact that in many schools 
curiosity, imagination and initiative vary inversely with 
the grade level. 

How then should they be taught? First, the life of 
the school must be continuous with the life of the com- 
munity. The interests of children must move back and 
forth between the school and the home and the com- 
munity. The school should be a place where the inter- 
ests of the child are cultivated, refined and made respon- 
sible and disciplined. It should also be a place where 
new interests are cultivated. This would mean that the 
school would be an integral part of the community life 
of children and of adults, serving to help the community 
become more critical and reflective, more informed and 
skillful concerning its interests and processes. 

Second, the life of the school must be a democratic 
life which gives experience in democracy and cultivates 
the dispositions, skills and understanding essential to 
democracy. Only in such social experience can children 
come to understand and respect one another, can they 
learn how to live responsibly with people. This means 
a very different atmosphere than one of desks and black- 
boards. Schoolrooms must become living-rooms, libraries, 
workshops, laboratories, places where social enterprise 
and work go on and where students can study, do re- 
search ‘and work on live undertakings. In short, it 
should supply a free, normal, rich social environment 
in which children are stimulated to the highest social 
and intellectual development possible to them. 

Third, schools must be places where children deal with 
problems that are real. Thinking, intelligence and judg- 
ment occur only in problematic situations. (It is an 
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educational tragedy that we have confused verbal mem- 
ory with intellect.) In the solution of problems children 
learn how to evaluate the relevant facts of a case, to see 
just what the problem really is, to ascertain not only 
what facts are relevant but what facts are valid, are 
really facts, to entertain ideas that promise a solution 
and that give meaning to the facts, to reflect, to reason 
about facts and ideas, to relate them together fruitfully 
and finally to test their conclusions. This is thinking, 
the formation of judgment. Exercise in such acts as 
these is the cultivation of disciplined judgment. 

Such activities serve several values. They lead to the 
solution of immediate problems and from these into 
a higher level of problem, they cultivate and discipline 
practical judgment, they keep disposition flexible, open- 
minded and growing. The facts and ideas dealt with in 
problem-solving acquire a vitality, significance and mean- 
ing that makes for a cumulative growth of active knowl- 
edge. Such activity has all the vitality of ordinary out- 
of-school learning from experience, without its capricious- 
ness and chance character. 

Fourth, the school must cultivate, refine and discipline 
taste. This involves not only taste in what we ordinarily 
consider esthetic experiences—it involves taste in social 
relations, in constructive and intellectual activities. Taste 
is a demand the individual makes upon his experience 
that it possess certain qualities or standards. We say 
that democracy demands self-discipline. Self-discipline 
and self-direction mean precisely that certain tastes cause 
the individual to demand of himself that his enjoyments 
and his behavior conform to certain standards. 

How is taste developed? Attempts to impose taste 
succeed at best in producing hypocrisy, in which the 
individual deceives himself as well as others. Tastes 
are products of growth through experience. They result 
from satisfying experiences. As the child grows in 
capacities, he discovers the excellencies of superior ways 
of doing, saying and thinking. Familiarity and experi- 
ence with these ways cause them to become demands 
upon subsequent conduct. Tastes grow not only by 
casual experiences but also by continuous criticism, re- 
flection, evaluation and examination of what one is 
about, and by articulate formulation of standards on the 
basis of such criticism and evaluation. 

But how do we teach to secure these things? The 
teacher and the school must first provide an environment 
in which significant normal active social experience goes 
on. It must allow for division of labor and specialization 
of interest and ability. Each child must discover how 
he can best find himself in the life of the group. The 
teacher acts as an elder comrade, a guide and counselor 
who understands life, who knows children and their 
world and the things they need to make their experience 
richer, fuller, more complete. His discipline rests in the 
regard his pupils have for him because he contributes 
so much to their experience. He is an expert in chil- 
dren’s experiences and fulfills his function by helping 
them realize their own highest possibilities and interests. 
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He is not content to let children do as they please; 
he is always concerned that they desire constantly better 
and more mature satisfactions. He helps them think 
their way through their problems, always helping them 
improve their methods of thinking. He helps them dis- 
cover their own higher interests, to see their relationships 
with their fellows and the rest of the world, and to 
develop the disposition continuously to examine their 
own performance. 

Children become their own taskmasters; knowledge 
and skills are the by-products of a rich life. The test 
of their learning is their capacity to lead a rich life. 
If our schools are to serve the purposes of democracy, 
teachers must learn how to help children lead rich full 
lives, lives rich in knowledge, in social relationships, in 
intellectual activities and in the enduring satisfactions 
of cultivated, disciplined tastes and judgment. 

C. Where should schools look for their curriculum? 
The curriculum must center around the daily life of 
children and youth. They must develop their own cur- 
riculum with the help and guidance of teachers and 
parents. Therefore it can 
never be a fixed completed 
affair. It must change with the 
life of the community and so- 
ciety. The curriculum must 
begin with the central prob- 
lems of students. In order to 
deal effectively with these 
problems they will have to 
range far and wide for relevant 
materials. 

In this way, standardized educational materials such 
as reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, science and his- 
tory will be employed in significant contexts that give 
them meaning and vitality. Nor can the classics of lit- 
erature, philosophy and the arts be overlooked. Their 
very status as classics is due to their great relevance 
to human life. When employed significantly in relation 
to real problems they should acquire a vitality and mean- 
ing that they could never possess when dealt with in 
isolation from the lives of students. No subject matter 
is alien to human life. The broader and richer the 
interests cultivated, the better. 

The curriculum therefore should constitute all those 
materials which are more valuable in that continuous 
reconstruction of experience and environment that re- 
sults in increase in subsequent control and meaning. 
Such continuous increase in subsequent control and sig- 
nificance of experience must necessarily involve a con- 
tinuous increase in mastery of the liberal arts of read- 
ing, writing, speaking, thinking and creative activity. It 
must eventually acquaint the student with the “best that 
has been thought and said” (and done), i.e., the master- 
pieces of art, literature, philosophy and life. 

But it must never be forgotten that the center of the 
life of the school lies in the problems in the lives of 
children and young people. Since they are within our 
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culture, this means that they must eventually, in terms 
of their maturity, deal with the central strains and 
stresses of the culture itself. At some point we must 
teach our children the meaning of democratic ideals and 
procedures devoted to the realization of the fullest pos- 
sibilities in human nature, individually and collectively. 
We can do this by centering directly upon a scientific 
study of proposed democratic programs for the solution 
of problems that threaten democracy in America. Stu- 
dents should study the future possibilities of democracy 
just as much as they now study the past. 

They might study such questions as “what would 
America be like if, for example, it were reorganized on 
a regional basis; if our potential productive and creative 
capacities were released to the full, if every cnild re- 
ceived an equal amount of free education, if every person 
in America had an adequate diet and dental and medical 
service?”—questions which could not produce absolute 
answers, but which would release the imagination of 
young people and give them a sense of need for direc- 
tion and purpose. 

They might concern themselves with such questions 
as the effects of war upon civil liberties, academic free- 
dom and national welfare, the background and causes 
of the present war, its probable effects upon us, and 
our own probable future, ways in which the American 
people may deal wisely with the situation, problems of 
inter-racial relations and minority groups in the crisis, 
the problems involved in hemispheric solidarity and in 
a shift after the war to a peacetime economy. Young 
people now in our high schools will soon be voters and 
faced squarely with the post-war situation. The com- 
mission should prepare study materials dealing with this 
problem which could be made available to both high- 
school students and adults. The people of America 
must do a lot of hard thinking on this problem. For 
this they must have the necessary information. 

While the above are more focally in the so-called 
social-science field, the range and scope of materials 
necessary to study such questions is very wide. For ex- 
ample, in the sciences they should see the relationship 
of the sciences and the scientific method to our pro- 
ductive arts, and subsequently to such institutions as 
the home, church and government. Specific scientific 
discoveries should be understood in relation to their 
eventual or possible social consequences. Literature and 
the arts are themselves social expressions and should be 
seen as such. In short, social and human experience 
supplies the necessary context to give vitality and mean- 
ing to any subject matter. 

As children mature they will need, and recognize 
themselves to need, directly to attack the mastery of 
such skills as reading, writing, speaking and computa- 
tion and of specific subject matters such as history, 
science and literature. The earlier problem and social 
contexts will, however, have given these skills and sub- 
ject matters a relevance and importance to children they 
could not otherwise possess. 
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We would recommend at this point that every school 
in America study the report of the National Policies 
Commission, “Learning the Ways of Democracy.” Too 
much cannot easily be said in praise of this volume. It 
has pioneered in a fundamental way in setting forth the 
methods of teaching democracy to children. We would 
recommend that lay as well as professional groups be- 
come acquainted with this study in order that the pro- 
fession have the support and encouragement of its lay 
public in this program. 

D. What kind of teacher do we need for such schools? 
If teachers are to teach for democracy, they must under- 
stand it as an ideal, they must be competent in its skills 
and dispositions, and they must be dedicated to it. They 
must understand children both as biological, growing 
organisms and as social creatures, and how they grow. 
They must understand and enjoy children as individuals. 
They must understand the world in which they live and 
the crucial strains and stresses of the culture. They 
must understand how these affect the lives of people 
and how particular environments affect particular persons. 

Whatever their special teaching field, they must have 
a broad cultural background which enables them to see 
their special field as a function of the total social process. 
They should be acquainted with and enjoy the great 
classics in a variety of fields if they are to be able 
to stimulate and refine the taste and judgment of their 
students. They should understand and be skilled in 
the processes of reflection, experimentation and group 
deliberation in order to be able to cultivate the intel- 
lectual processes of young people. They must under- 
stand the processes of group life in order to help chil- 
dren grow in competence in group relations. Finally, 
they must have the resourcefulness and insight essen- 
tial effectively to relate the activities of the school to 
the surrounding community and culture. 

The educational task is the most complex of all social 
undertakings. In a democracy it carries the heaviest of 
responsibilities. No profession should demand more care- 
ful preparation, for it is concerned in the last analysis with 
the fashioning of personalities, and the cultivation of 
the equipment essential to democracy. Without a thor- 
oughly competent teaching profession, democracy cannot 
long survive. 

E. How can we secure such teachers? The enormous 
strains placed upon our culture because of its one-sided 
use of scientific method in the field of technology places 
an excessive burden upon the educational profession. 
Our society must make an abrupt shift in the areas in 
which its intelligence functions. The excessive preoc- 
cupation of scientific thought upon pure science and the 
technological must be balanced by study of the social 
and educational. Pure science and technology must be 
related to and become an integral part of the larger 
social process. This lays a great burden upon the 
teaching profession. Education must lead the way in 
helping our people relate pure science and technology 
to social strains and stresses. Teacher education must 
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therefore rethink every aspect of its program to this end. 

Teacher-training institutions must organize their pro- 
grams and procedures and evaluate their students in 
terms of the professional functions of teachers. Much 
of what has been said about objectives of teaching and 
curriculum in public schools applies here only on a 
more advanced level. In addition, prospective teach- 
ers must be given such scientific and general cultural 
background as is essential to their future role. They 
must be given a clear critical philosophy of values. They 
must be helped to understand how to cultivate effective 
methods of thinking and critical tastes and judgment. 
They must be helped to see their special field in rela- 
tion to the broader culture and to the lives and values 
of their pupils. 

The life of the institution must itself become a dem- 
ocracy in which students are engaged in the pursuit of 
vital problems, professional, social and personal. What 
has been said about the kind of teachers we need must 
here be taken as the objectives of the institution. This 
means that many subject matters must be organized 
much more specifically in terms of professional functions, 
that students must cultivate active interests in the world 
about them and participate effectively in various aspects 
of community life. 


It means finally that our teacher-education program 
must make as full use of the scientific knowledge which 
bears upon education and of scientific method as does 
industry. Such a program would be another token that 
our leadership is really concerned about democracy. 
When we begin to devote.as much energy, intelligence 
and research to the health and development of children 
as we now do to technical ends, we can be assured of 
our democracy. The present contrast between the money 
spent in these fields is not complimentary to our sense 
of values, or our concern about democracy. 


We must not only train prospective teachers much 
more adequately, we must now begin to re-educate 
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teachers in service in terms of “democracy in education 
and education for democracy.” Great inequalities in 
teacher preparation, the great lack of proper teacher 
education in the past in terms of democratic purposes 
and the imminence of the present emergency place 
a profound responsibility upon educational authorities, 
educational organizations and individual teachers. Pub- 
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lic officials and the public generally must also see the 
need for devoting necessary money to this task. 

This program could draw heavily upon the work of 
the Commission on Democracy and Education. Teach- 
ers should organize themselves into study groups to 
attack their problems. Administrators, teacher organiza- 
tions, civic groups and teachers’ colleges should stand 
ready to help every such group in any way it desires 
help. The conscious attack by the profession upon the 
problem of education for democracy, their study and re- 
organization of the curriculum, of teaching procedures, 
of teacher organizations and of evaluation would carry 
them far. Likewise their participation in forming the 
general policies of the schools and in aiding with public 
relations would contribute greatly to their education. 

Finally, however, the American people must them- 
selves appreciate the role of the teacher in a democracy 
and see that sufficient financial and social rewards are 
forthcoming to induce more capable people to enter and 
to stay in the profession. The public and school ad- 
ministrators must also realize the relation between size 
of classes and weight of clerical burdens, and the 
quality of instruction. Overworked teachers in over- 
crowded classrooms cannot educate for democracy. 
Neither can teachers who are insecure and fearful. 
Academic freedom, tenure and retirement are imperative 
to “democracy in education and education for dem- 
ocracy.” 

F. What activities and services should a democratic 
school program provide? In order to render the fullest 
possible service to the children in our schools, it is essen- 
tial that certain basic services and activities be provided. 
Especially important among them are the following: 

(1) Provision should be made for continued under- 
standing and cooperation between the home and the 
school, beginning while the child is still of pre-school 
age and continuing throughout his school experience. 

(2) A complete health examination should be given 
to every child at regular intervals by thoroughly com- 
petent physicians. Such examinations should probably 
be given when the child enters the kindergarten, the 
fourth grade, the ninth grade and the twelfth grade. 

(3) There should be a system of comprehensive and 
cumulative records which are made available to teachers 
and guidance workers. 

(4) There should be adequate provision for individual 
counselling on problems of personal adjustment, voca- 
tional choice and educational plans. 

(5) The services of specialists should be available 
to help teachers become more competent in dealing with 
children. Such specialists might include the physician, 
the nurse and the psychologist. 

(6) A wide variety of clubs and activities should 
be provided in order to develop individual interests and 
ability. 

(7) Students themselves should be given a share in 
determining policies and activities of the school through 
a student council or some form of student government. 
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(8) A placement service should be established. 

(9) It is important that the school maintain contact 
with those who complete its program and that regular 
follow-up studies be conducted. 

(10) The school library should be adequately supplied 
with books, pamphlets and other materials which are 
readily accessible to children in an atmosphere in which 
they are free to utilize them. 

G. How can we best promote the health of American 
children and youth? 

(1) We should first reexamine our present health and 
physical education programs in terms of their health 
values. Athletic programs in most schools and colleges, 
with their emphasis on winning teams, overtrain a 
small number of players to their later physical detriment, 
fail to promote the physical activity of many children 
and develop a passive spectator interest in sports. We 
should develop a program which would place its em- 
phasis upon games and sports for every boy and girl 
who is physically competent. We should develop active 
enduring interest in those sports they can engage in 
throughout life. 

(2) There should be adequate health examination 
services and adequate provisions for the care of the health 
needs of children which would mean at least one full- 
time health nurse in every county in the U. S. A. If 
necessary she should be supported by federal funds. 

(3) There must be an adequate diet. Diet is the first 
essential to health. In order that all children may 
have at least one well-balanced meal each day, school 
authorities throughout the nation in cooperation with 
the Surplus Commodities Corporation and the W.P.A. 
should supply a well-balanced noon meal to every child. 
Where necessary to give adequate balance to the diet, 
special vitamin content should also be supplied. 

(4) We must not only provide for the physical health 
of children—equally important is their emotional stabil- 
ity. Every school system must provide a competent 
psychological service capable of helping teachers to deal 
with children and young people having social and emo- 
tional difficulties. 

H. How should schools relate themselves to parents 
and the community? We should seek to expand and 
extend the use of school buildings. They should be 
planned so they and their equipment correlate with the 
various kinds of community activities. They should 
have a greater and wider usefulness and not remain idle 
so much of the time. They should be equipped not 
only for the education of all citizens of all ages, but 
for their recreational and cultural pursuits as well. 

It is not enough to educate our youth—democracy 
demands the continuous education of its citizens to 
meet its ever-changing problems. This is essential both 
to their personal needs and to the welfare and morale 
of democracy. But not only must the schools continue 
the education of adults, parents and the community 
generally must participate with the school in the educa- 
tion of children. Thus the school becomes that part 
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of the community in which it deals intellectually and 
critically with its problems and in which it finds higher 
forms of recreation and entertainment. 

There are several aspects to these relationships. First, 
the community participates with the school in the educa- 
tion of children. Second, parents and teachers participate 
in studying the problems of childhood and youth gen- 
erally and of specific children in particular. They also 
must study together the problems of children in school 
and the problems of the school in serving children. As 
a result parents should come to an appreciation of the 
significance of class size and teacher load for their chil- 
dren’s development. They should understand school, 
home and community conditions essential to the best in- 
terests of their children. 

The maximum development of our human potentiali- 
ties demands a fundamental understanding of the nature 
of children and their problems and the conditions essen- 
tial to their fullest development. Parents and commu- 
nity leaders must share this understanding with teachers. 

The community and the nation have problems with 
which the schools can help. The real worth of a people 
is to be found in the quality of its taste and judgment. 
Economic amelioration without education is often fruit- 
less of permanent results. Moreover a thoroughgoing 
adult education program is essential to democratic morale 
and competence. An “all out” education for and in 
democracy of our entire population is a necessary weapon 
against totalitarianism abroad and at home. The only 
effective antidote for foreign or native brands of totali- 
tarianism is an educational program that will equip our 
people to effectively solve their problems in a democratic 
way. 

An adult education program should be made avail- 
able to all our people that would provide them with 
intellectual stimulation and resources. Such a program 
should provide them with the best knowledge we have 
that may help them to deal effectively with problems 
which arise in the various areas of their life. It should 
look forward to lifting their standards of taste and 
judgment intellectually, esthetically and socially. The 
first and basic resource in lifting a depressed or under- 
privileged group is education. 

Only limited results can be obtained from training in 
democratic ideas and techniques in schools unless the 
training is continued after the students leave the schools. 
The twenties is the critical age of life for the American 
people. At this time young persons are faced for the 
first time with the problems of the farmer, laborer, 
professional and business man. The basis for the high 
level of democracy in the Scandinavian countries was 
grounded in the folk schools, in the workers’ education 
program, in the Consumers’ Cooperative movement and 
in other adult educational activities. This is a lesson 
that the American people and American education must 
learn if democracy is to survive. 

Youth education can establish a certain general com- 
petence intellectually and socially. But in our highly 
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organized, complex and ever-changing world, it is nec- 
essary that we attack new situations studiously, that 
we secure special information, knowledge, ideas or skills 
that are specifically relevant if we are to meet them 
with competence. Moreover the need for an intense, 
clear-sighted democratic morale makes adult education 
doubly imperative. A nationwide program of adult 
education should be established under the sponsorship of 
the Office of Education, professional organizations, or- 
ganized labor, civic organizations and state and local 
education administrations. It should be supported jointly 
by federal, state and local funds. 

We must pay special attention to the education of 
certain groups if democracy is to survive. Many people 
fear our present mobilization because they believe that 
war and armed forces are inherently inimical to dem- 
ocracy. They point to the past history of armies and 
of war to show that almost without exception they 
serve to destroy the rights and liberties of democracy. 

It should be noted, however, that while armies and 
war have often played such a role, this has not been 
due so much to an inherent connection as to the fact 
that military struggles have generally been directed 
toward undemocratic purposes. Democracy can defend 
itself. It remains to be seen whether England and our- 
selves today may not prove examples. Tom Wintring- 
ham in New Ways of War has amply documented the 
thesis that not only is democracy as efficient as despotism 
in waging war but that actually it is much more efficient. 
People fighting for democratic ends and using dem- 
ocratic means are vastly more effective than soldiers 
trained as automatons to fight in obedience to authori- 
tarian commands. 

We urge therefore that during this period of mobiliza- 
tion our army be fully educated in the ideals, history 
and methods of democracy. It is imperative that our 
armed forces be devoted to the democratic ideal, lest 
they be turned against the people here as in other lands. 
Moreover, our officers should study the possibilities 
of employing democratic methods of training soldiers 
and waging war. New Ways of War, mentioned above, 
written by the man who has been largely responsible for 
training England’s home guard, would offer many ex- 
cellent suggestions. But much more can be done if a 
committee of army officers and laymen interested in 
the problem were to study the problem together. 

Both officers and men should have available materials 
concerning democracy. There should be ample provi- 
sion in the educational and recreational program for 
forums and discussion groups organized by the men 
themselves. The new experience of the army, if treated 
educatively, might release many intellectual and spiritual 
interests and capacities hitherto dormant. 

As a further step, a small experimental camp staffed 
by officers sympathetic to the idea could work out a 
new discipline and training procedure tested by experi- 
ence that could be extended to all our armed forces. 
Such a program would be incontrovertible evidence that 
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we are fighting for democracy. Who can say what a 
profound effect this would have upon the unity and 
morale of our people? 

The police and the civil service are also crucial factors 
in the situation. Like the army, an undemocratic civil 
service or police could easily betray our democracy. 
Hence we should take steps at once to democratize these 
groups. With these forces thoroughly democratized we 
would have a great backlog of democracy to protect us 
while we attack our problems reflectively and dem- 
ocratically. This would not only give a lift to an en- 
lightened democratic morale, it would also imsure the 
mastery of the present crisis in an orderly evolutionary 
fashion. It would erect a bulwark behind which Amer- 
ican democracy could steadily grow in confidence and 
power. 

Organized labor should extend its education of work- 
ers not only in civic matters, but in the ideals and 
methods of democracy. Just as organized labor has 
consistently supported the extension of public education 
and of democracy in the past, 
now in particular it has a pro- 
found responsibility and op- 
portunity. Just as other groups 
must study the ways of de- 
mocracy, so should organized 
labor. Its members need not 
only to become informed and 
competent; as citizens they 
must also learn increasingly 
the ways of democracy in their own organizational prac- 
tices. In this way they can protect themselves against 
unscrupulous interlopers who seize control of unions and 
use them to their own selfish ends. It is imperative that 
organized labor solve the problem of racketeering, not only 
to protect its immediate interests but even more, to win 
the sympathy of the larger public. Organized labor must 
look to its public relations. No single thing would more 
favorably affect those relations than for it to educate its 
people in democratic controls of their organizations. 

The profession, organized labor and the public 
must carefully study the problems of vocational edu- 
cation. Rapid advance of technological invention 
demands almost continuous retraining of at least some 
part of our population. The productive capacity of our 
nation depends upon the technical skills of its workers. 
Whenever technological change renders any worker's 
skill useless, he should be retrained in the new skills that 
are needed. This would demand a staff of experts whose 
function it would be to gather statistics and study trends 
in order that technological developments would be un- 
hampered by lack of adequately skilled workmen and 
that no worker need be unemployed because of inappro- 
priate skills and training. 

The vocational education program should not only 
develop skills but should also help workers to see the 
possibilities in their occupations and to see their occupa- 
tions in relation to wider technological and economic de- 
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velopments. It should give them the information that 
would help them understand their own best interests as 
individuals, as an occupational group and as citizens of 
a democracy. Our civic life must not be frustrated 
by ignorance and prejudices of our working people. 

I. What kind of experimentation do we need to point 
the way? We have much to learn about children and 
teaching. Education, like technology, must turn to the 
method of experimentation to answer its questions. 
Among the questions demanding experimentation are 
the following: 

(1) Comparison of individual and group planning 
and evaluation. 

(2) The relation between personal (and mental) de- 
velopment and community life. For example, how 
does the enriched culture of the T.V.A. communities 
react upon developing personalities? What kinds of 
communities seem to have the most favorable influence 
upon growing personality? 

(3) The problem of collective egotism. That is, what 
are the conditions that develop collective egotisms and 
what are their dangers? How may they be developed 
to serve humane and democratic ends? 

(4) Investigation of one claim that some psychol- 
ogists make that because of certain cultural conditions 
women and girls, particularly the brighter ones, are 
often discontented. Inquiry should be made into the 
backgrounds of contented, though bright, women and 
girls to discover the source of their values. What a 
contribution to human life it would be if we could learn 
the conditions essential to happiness for such a large 
and important part of our population! 

(S$) Study of the moral effects of evaluating children 
in terms of the values of children. How can we make 
outstanding individual abilities genuinely cherished by 
the group? To learn to discriminate and prize those 
abilities which contribute most to the richness of its 
life is a basic problem of democracy. 

(6) An investigation into the nature and quality of 
group wisdom as compared with the intellect of “leaders.” 
It is claimed by some that the group wisdom is a surer 
voice of the needs and necessities of human nature than 
is the wisdom of the intellectual. We ought to know 
more about this. 

(7) Adjustment of our way of thinking to our ad- 
vancing technology. Science is a way of thinking that 
man has discovered and developed in recent centuries. 
The upheaval of the modern world is the consequence 
of the application of that way of thinking to the arts 
of production. Our social, political and economic life 
still is governed by a pre-Copernican common sense. 
The two make an ill-assorted team. As a result our 
social, political and economic life seem to be dragged 
helplessly along by our advancing technology. 

We therefore need to examine the logic of the scien- 
tific method, and the nature of the sciences themselves, to 
discover what may be applied to problems of value and 
human relationships. This material should then be trans- 
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lated into such terms as will be of value to the teacher 
of children, to enable him to develop in them a common 
sense that might have something of the power of the 
scientific method itself. Only such a scientific common 
sense will make democracy safe for the world. This 
problem wil! demand continued experimentation. 

J. How should schools be organized and administered? 
Educational administration has borrowed its principles 
of organization and administration from the army and 
from business enterprise. However well they may be 
organized and administered to serve such purposes, 
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schools are not engaged in the production of commodi- 
ties, nor in the waging of war. Theirs is a much more 
subtle, personal task. Yet their organization has to a 
great measure thwarted their ends. 

Democratic education involves certain basic principles 
of organization and administration. 

(1) Boards of education should be representative of 
the general public. It is a serious matter that they 
represent such narrow social, economic and cultural 
interests. The major interests within the community 
should be represented on the board of education and 
upon governing boards of institutions of higher education. 

(2) Boards of education should restrict their con- 
cerns to matters of general policy and should refrain 
from interfering with the internal affairs of administra- 
tion. 

(3) The responsibility for the execution and ad- 
ministration of policy should lie with the profession. 

(4) The administration should enlist the widest par- 
ticipation of the staff consistent with efficient administra- 
tion. The administration should try to create the same 
kind of conditions for the teachers that it would have 
the teachers create for the children. It should study 
ways and means of stimulating the initiative, resource- 
fulness, responsibility and critical intelligence of the 
entire staff. 

(5) Democratic administration must provide the con- 
ditions essential to security. Teachers must have tenure 
and academic freedom if they are to have the freedom 
to teach and if children are to have the freedom to learn. 

(6) The overworked teacher is a great obstacle to 
democracy in education. She has neither the energy 
to improve herself nor even to teach her classes effec- 
tively. The problem of class size, of clerical work and 
of extra responsibilities should be studied very carefully 
from the point of view of good teaching. 

(7) The administration should therefore stimulate the 


self-organization of teachers. They should show a greater 
confidence in teachers by keeping their hands off teacher 
organizations. If democracy is valid anywhere, it is 
exactly at this point. 

(8) Teachers themselves, as individuals and in or- 
ganizations, should develop more initiative, resourceful- 
ness and responsibility in relation to professional prob- 
lems. They should establish committees of their own 
to study the various aspects of the professional and 
administrative problems. The administration in its turn 
should cooperate to the full with such committees. They 
should deal with them in such ways as will encourage 
further initiative and responsibility. A board should 
evaluate its administration in terms of its capacity to 
stimulate the intelligence and responsibility of the staff. 

3. We Must SECURE THE NECESSARY FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
FOR DeMocrRACcy’s SCHOOLS. 

If democracy is worth fighting for, it is worth sup- 
porting. While we are spending billions for defense we 
can well afford to spend one or two billions as a national 
government for the support of educational functions. 
Here would be another token of the democratic character 
of our struggle. 

Democracy and education are national problems as 
well as community and state problems. It is of gravest 
national concern that all our people have adequate educa- 
tional facilities. For every dollar Arkansas can spend 
per child, New York State can with equal ease spend 
twenty-five. Arkansas and their representatives in Con- 
gress are just as important to American Democracy as 
are the people of New York and their representatives 
in Congress. The South, much of the Middle West, 
and the rural sections of America support and educate 
a relatively larger number of children on a very much 
lower income than does the rest of the country. While 
our cities have vastly greater resources they fail to 
reproduce themselves and draw their future population 
from these underprivileged areas. Not only is it unjust 
that the underprivileged areas should have to raise and 
educate the population of the more favored areas, it is 
actually politically unsafe for the more favored areas 
and the nation generally to permit these future citizens 
to be denied adequate education. 

Not only must the federal government spend money 
to equalize the educational opportunities of children. 
It must equalize their health opportunities. It must 
aid greatly in both pre-service and in-service teacher 
education. This work must be expanded now and rapid- 
ly if our schools are to educate for democracy. It must 
underwrite a program of educational experimentation. 
It must expand its N. Y. A. program to enable all 
youth who can profit by secondary and higher instruction 
to continue their education. It must aid in establishing 
junior colleges throughout the nation to supply the 
educational needs of young people beyond high school. 

State governments must also share the greater part 
of the remainder of the financial responsibility for educa- 
tion beyond the support of the federal government. The 
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local property tax is altogether inadequate to finance 
schools. Moreover, in view of the mobility of our 
population and the political and economic significance 
of education, the maintenance of the public school is 
essentially a state and national responsibility. 

Both state and nation must come to the support of 
public libraries. The past decade has seen our libraries 
greatly handicapped for lack of funds to keep up ad- 
equate staffs and to purchase books. The whole educa- 
tional program hinges upon our libraries. We must not 
permit impoverished libraries to become a_ bottleneck 
in our education for democracy. 

It may be objected that we cannot afford these ex- 
penditures. The answer is first that we cannot afford 
not to afford them. No other investment the American 
people could make would pay such enormous dividends 
economically and spiritually. In the second place, 
America has the resources to make such an investment. 
Were the federal government but to plug the holes 
in tax avoidance alone, the revenue obtained would 
much more than provide the necessary aid to education. 
Moreover we do not hesitate to make expenditures that 
pay a good dividend. States must also revise their tax 
structure, drawing more heavily upon income and in- 
heritance taxes. It is not the purpose of this report to 
outline a tax program. That is the work of our Com- 
mittee on Finance and Taxation, which should be studied 
in relation to this report. 

Finally, we must repeat that the crucial problem for 
America is to release her fullest productive and creative 
potentialities. The expansion and improvement of edu- 
cation is intimately related to this problem both as 
cause and effect. Hence as professional educators we 
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must realize that the future of education is tied up 
with the release of our productive capacities. Unless 
our economy functions to capacity we cannot properly 
support education. As laymen we must realize that 
the release of these capacities to their fullest is dependent 
upon our educational program. For the most important 
productive resource we have is the health and intelligence 
of our people. We cannot easily spend too much for 
health and education so long as it is wisely used. 
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In the meantime we should charge our Educational 
Policies Committee with the responsibility of preparing 
materials that can be used by local teachers’ organiza- 
tions in combating retrenchment.. It should serve as a 
clearing house for information concerning what is hap- 
pening in localities and inform local groups of particularly 
crucial situations. It should seek to enlist the fullest 
cooperation of other professional, lay and labor groups. 
If we muster all the resources of educators, labor and 
laymen, in defeating retrenchment drives when they 
first appear, we would not only thus check the campaign 
nationally, but also would set the conditions for obtaining 
the resources to launch the type of program set forth 
in this report. 

4. We SHOULD OrGANIzE Our SCHOOLS IN TERMS OF THE 


Functions THey Can Best PerrorM FoR IMMEDIATE De- 
FENSE NEEDS. 


It must be clear that in so far as children and youth 
are concerned we must think of our schools in terms of 
long-run objectives. We must not permit the excitement 
and pressures of the crisis to tempt us into activities for 
which we are not adapted. We have already discussed 
the role of the school in cultivating a democratic morale, 
health and physical stamina. 

Our schools, however, can give vocational training for 
those beyond high school that will adapt them to the 
vocational needs of this emergency. They can develop 
the scientific knowledges essential to preparedness. They 
can also contribute their facilities and personnel to 
the education of our armed forces out of school hours. 
Our higher schools can contribute leadership to the 
democratic education of the armed forces. 

Teachers and administrators who have had recognized 
success in educating for democracy should be engaged 
to help direct the democratic education of the armed 
forces and to cooperate in an experimental military 
training program. The success of an army depends 
upon its continual modernization, its discarding of 
obsolete instruments and techniques. This is possible 
only through incessant research and experimentation. 
Research and experiment are as important in the realm 
or organization and discipline as in the realm of 
techniques, if not more so. The most important factors 
contributing to the effectiveness of an army, other 
things being equal, is the morale, initiative, resourceful- 
ness and intelligence of its personnel. 

Army discipline and organization are shaped after 
the pattern of older social systems and concepts of 
human nature. The Prussian system of drill, organiza- 
tion and relationships of officers and soldiers has long 
outlived its day. ‘Not only is this system prodigally 
wasteful of human resources, it is an actual and pro- 
found threat to the very future of democratic societies. 
The whole genius of the army in its basic pattern and 
training is highly antipathetic to democratic values. 

Therefore, in the interests of military efficiency, as 
well as for the purpose of safeguarding the democratic 
way of life and all humane values, it is vitally important 





that the army should establish an experimental training 
program. The result of the change in methods of 
school discipline during the past two generations provides 
ample proof that Prussian discipline is not only obsolete 
but destructive of human resources. The army should 
set aside a regiment or brigade at most in a separate 
camp as an experimental unit. It should call in as ad- 
visors social psychologists and educators who have proven 
skill, knowledge and experience in the newer forms of 
educational organization and discipline. 

It is even more important that the army take ad- 
vantage of our best knowledge of human nature than 
that it make use of our more recent knowledge in tech- 
nology. Moreover, such an experimental unit would 
save the army the confusion of changing its general 
organization and discipline during a crisis, until it 
sufficiently understands what is involved in such a 
change. It goes without saying that only officers sym- 
pathetic to and interested in such a program should be 
in charge. Such an experiment on the part of the army 
would be a token of its devotion to democratic values 
and would be of great worth in promoting the democratic 
morale among our people, and allaying any suspicions 
and fears of the army as an undemocratic force. 


5. We SHOULD PREPARE Now For THE PERIOD AFTER THE 

War. . 
The war emergency will some day pass. How soon, 
we cannot say. When it does, the nation will be con- 
fronted with millions of workers without jobs. To shift 
from war to peacetime production will require time. 
Many profound economic, political and technical prob- 
lems will be involved. For example, whence will come 
purchasing power necessary to buy the vastly increased 
flow of consumers’ goods as industry shifts from muni- 
tions production? 

We should urge the creation of a commission rep- 
resenting labor, business, agriculture, the professions and 
government to begin mow working on these problems. 
If not a separate commission, a sub-committee of the 
Commission on Democracy and Education should under- 
take this study. It should try to secure the widest pos- 
sible consideration of these problems now so that we may 
be prepared to make the shift in an orderly, constructive 
manner. 

The American Federation of Teachers should itself 
establish such a committee now to work out a program 
for schools after the war. It should at the same time 
take the initiative in securing the cooperation of other 
teacher organizations in establishing a joint commission 
on schools after the war in order that the profession 
may present a united front on this problem. 


6. We Must Provive AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR OUT- 
or-ScHooL YOUTH. 

Whether we like it or not a youth movement will 
probably arise in America that may exert profound in- 
fluence. We should anticipate such a movement and 
provide a wholesome channel of activities and a con- 


structive program for youth, lest the leadership of this 


movement fall into undemocratic hands. But whether 
such a movement arises or not, adequate provision must 
be made for youth to insure the fullest utilization of 
its talents, thereby adding to the human resources of 
our nation. 

The advantages of our C.C.C. and N.Y.A. pro- 
grams should be extended to all American youth wish- 
ing to avail themselves of them. No youth should be 
denied the opportunities of schooling because of eco- 
nomic status. As an investment in our human resources, 
we should provide every youth in our land with such 
financial aid as will make possible his education as long 
as he can do so with profit to himself and the nation. 

Those who do not find it profitable to continue in 
school should have the opportunity to enter camps 
where work, play and education go hand in hand. 
Constructive occupation in our national forests, public 
parks, highway building and other projects of public 
character would give them the opportunity to know 
hard physical labor and to participate in important 
social undertakings. In this way they would not only 
learn the meaning and dignity of labor but at the same 
time come to identify themselves through that labor 
with our broader common national life and its values. 

At the same time they should have ample opportunity 
for recreation and education. Through a constructive 
recreational program they would find social development, 
wholesome leisure time and esthetic interests. The educa- 
tional program should serve a variety of ends. It should 
further their general education with the emphasis upon 
promoting enduring intellectual, social and esthetic in- 
terests. It should deepen their insights into the mean- 
ing of American democracy; the people, problems and 
occupations of America. 

Such a program should involve working, playing, 
studying in different parts of the country. It should 
result in a knowledge of this country, its beauties, re- 
sources and its blights; it should serve to break down 
the bigotry and narrowness of sectionalism while deepen- 
ing an appreciation of the distinctive regional riches 
of the nation. The youth should come to know the 
natural, cultural, economic and human aspects of each 
locality in which they work in such a way as to intensify 
their appreciation of its special values, their under- 
standing of its problems and of its relationship to the 
larger America. 

They should have the opportunity, every boy and 
girl, to learn occupational skills, and to become informed 
of occupational opportunitics aud problems. At the same 
time this program should insure that all our youth be 
kept at their physical and emotional best. They should 
have every defect and deficiency taken care of. The 
best scientific knowledge should be put at the service of 
this program to insure the maximum of physical and 
mental health, to insure that American youth be as 
strong and as physically and mentally fit as it is pos- 
sible for our science to make them. No greater invest- 
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ment could be made in the development of the most 
important resources of our country. This is no mere 
humanitarian experiment. It is sound business for the 
nation, the best investment it can make. 

7. We Must MosiLize THE Resources oF COMMUNITY, 


STATE AND NATION FOR THE SUPPORT AND LEADERSHIP OF 
DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION. 


A. How can individuals, professional or laymen con- 
tribute to the realization of this program? 

(1) They can first study the problem itself. This 
report is but an outline of the problem and should be 
supplemented at many points by more detailed and 
authentic information and ideas. This knowledge will 
give them a competence to assume leadership among 
various groups with which they may be associated. 

(2) They can interest other individuals in the pro- 
gram and see that it gets into the hands of as many 
people as possible. They should particularly strive to 
interest ministers, school administrators, newspapermen, 
attorneys, leaders in civic groups such as the League 
of Women Voters, the American Legion, Rotary and 
Lions clubs, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the American Library Association, and labor 
and political leaders. 

(3) They can form study groups. Members of the 
American Federation of Teachers should be specially 
interested in thoroughly understanding the program. 
Other teachers not members of the A. F. T. should also 
be interested in forming study groups. We must go 
outside the profession, however, and try to form study 
groups among such lay organizations as the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the education com- 
mittees of labor organizations, luncheon clubs, the Amer- 
ican Legion, the League of Women Voters, agricultural 
organizations, church groups, cooperatives, etc. 

(4) They can introduce into different organizations 
resolutions which would implement various aspects of the 
program, lay or professional. One reason for the length 
of this report is that it might contain within it support- 
ing grounds for resolutions, another that it might contain 
persuasive arguments in defense of the program outlined. 
It should therefore be drawn upon heavily for these pur- 
poses. 

(S$) They can volunteer service on education commit- 
tees of lay organizations. 

(6) They can write letters to legislators and to news- 
papers covering specific aspects of the program. 

(7) They can prepare talks for lay and professional 
groups. 

(8) They can organize investigations into various 
aspects of the local or state educational situation. 

The thirty-five thousand members of the American 
Federation of Teachers and their friends can make of 
themselves a powerful educational force for education, 
democracy and defense. Their influence should spread 
throughout the nation. Let us not rely on politicians. 
They will do what the voters demand. It is our busi- 
ness to see that the voters are intelligent on this problem. 
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When they are, the politicians will answer their demands. 

If the membership of the American Federation of 
Teachers and others who are concerned about the future 
of democracy in America were to undertake the task 
of educating the American people on this issue, we could 
feel secure against the inroads of totalitarianism into 
American life. 

B. How can our locals contribute to the realization 
of this program? 

(1) They can form study groups among their own 
membership, in cooperation with other professional or- 
ganizations and with lay organizations. In so doing 
they can use this report and the reports of other stand- 
ing and convention committees. 

(2) They can use this report as the basis for a program 
of organization among teachers. 

(3) They can organize local councils on education, 
democracy and defense composed of every local organiza- 
tion, lay or professional, that has an educational interest 
and program. Such councils should be concerned with 
the problems of “Democracy in Education, Education 
for Democracy” and both in relation to the problem of 
defense. They should organize committees on finance 
and taxation, on working conditions, adult education, 
democracy in education, and any other problem in which 
the community might be interested. 

There are many half articulate groups in most com- 
munities that are eager to do something about the situa- 
tion but lack leadership and understanding. This the 
local should supply. In this way its constructive com- 
munity leadership should bring in the great majority of 
teachers. 

The local should, however, be careful to avoid com- 
peting with other professional organizations or appear- 
ing to compete. We must stand on our program of 
activities. We must make a positive contribution to 
professional unity, morale and leadership. We should 
not place ourselves in the relationship of either or with 
regard to other professional organizations. Careful in- 
vestigation will show that each organization has its own 
peculiar contribution to make to the profession. Our 
relations must therefore be of the best. 

The Executive Council therefore urges that the Teach- 
ers’ Union assume a role of leadership in creating a 
common unified front in the profession in order to 
successfully meet the challenge of this emergency. 

(4) They can work closely with central labor bodies 
and the locals of the American Federation of Labor. 
The basic reason for our existence lies in our relationship 
to organized labor. Now is the time when we should ask 
our labor friends to’ come to our support. We should 
therefore urge central labor bodies to set up a special 
committee to study the problem of education, democ- 
racy and defense. We should ask them to use their 
influence locally and with the state federations to further 
the program. A specific program of action should be 
worked out by this committee. 

After all, we are much more than thirty-five thousand 
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members. We are an integral part of five million or- 
ganized workers. If we secure the cooperation of or- 
ganized labor we should be able with them to influence 
the future of democracy and education profoundly. 

(5) They can organize a speakers’ bureau. Members 
should study special phases of the program and be avail- 
able to speak to both lay and professional groups. The 
local’s educational policies committee should take the 
initiative in securing engagements for its members to 
speak to groups, to lead or participate in discussion 
groups. Churches, lodges, luncheon clubs, agricultural 
groups, the P. T. A., League of Women Voters, American 
Legion and locals of organized labor should be approached. 
In every instance we should consider the person who may 
be most successful with the particular organization. We 
must be prepared to offer leadership to our communities 
in this crisis if we are to justify ourselves. 

(6) They can organize a writers’ bureau whose re- 
sponsibility it would be to keep the public informed of 
our attitude on matters affecting democracy, education 
and defense. They should correspond systematically 
with the local school board and state and national legisla- 
tors on matters of vital moment to the program. They 
should also make use of “Letters to the Editor” columns 
of local newspapers. 

(7) They can organize a literature committee whose 
function it would be to see that this report and other 
important American Federation of Teacher literature 
gets into the hands of interested and influential persons 
and organizations. 

(8) They can organize investigations regarding situa- 
tions or problems upon which the community and the 
schools need objective information. 

(9) They can cooperate with local and county su- 
perintendents. They should stand ready to aid these 
officers wherever they can further the program. They 
should see that such people have copies of the report 
and of other committee reports and offer cooperation 
with them wherever their interests are common. 

(10) They can organize conferences on democracy, 
education and defense which would include various 
groups and interests of the community. 

(11) They can work out a cooperative program of 
action with other professional organizations. 

C. How can other interested organizations promote 
this program? Since the American Federation of Teach- 
ers is dedicated to “Democracy in Education, Education 
for Democracy,” it naturally depends upon the method 
of education and persuasion to secure its ends. It also 
identifies its ends with the highest interests of the 
American people and of American education. It there- 
fore welcomes the cooperation and collaboration of other 
groups interested in the future of democracy and of 
education. 

Other organizations may promote the program in 
many ways suggested above to locals of the American 
Federation of Teachers. Additional copies of this report 
and of reports of other committees of the American 
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Federation of Teachers may be secured from our national 
office or from locals at a nominal expense. Our locals, 
our state federations and our national organization stand 
ready to aid any organization interested in furthering 
this program. Everyone interested should communicate 
with one of them for any help desired. 

D. How can state federations contribute to this pro- 
gram? 

(1) They can appoint a special committee on dem- 
ocracy, education and defense. This committee can 
study the suggestions made to individual locals and 
other organizations for ideas on how to work. 

(2) They can stimulate the public relations and study 
programs of their constituent locals. 

(3) They can secure the cooperation of the state 
federation of labor through their state conventions, their 
executive committee and standing committee. They 
can get the state federation to appoint a special com- 
mittee or charge their education committee with the 
responsibility to study and promote the program in co- 
operation with the state federation of teachers. 

(4) They can have representatives from the national 
office or national committees present and develop various 
aspects of the program before the state federation of 
teachers. They can arrange week-end conferences for 
all members of the state federation for this purpose. 

(5) They can get speakers to present the program at 
state federation of labor conventions. 

(6) They can cooperate with other professional and 
lay organizations in setting up a state committee on 
democracy, education and defense. This committee 
should be composed of all state organizations having 
an educational program. The Progressive Education 
Association is now taking the lead in organizing such 
state committees. We should give them our fullest 
cooperation. 

This committee should encourage the local organiza- 
tions of its constituent membership to set up similar local 
and sectional committees to study various aspects of 
the educational problem and to cooperate with local 
professional organizations and school administrations. 

(7) They can set up writers’ and speakers’ bureaus. 
They should approach the various state lay organizations 
to arrange for speakers to appear at their national or- 
ganization meeting to present phases of this program. 

E. What can the national organization do to promote 
this program? 

(1) The Council recommends that the standing 
committees and the legislative representative prepare 
sample resolutions covering the various aspects of this 
program as an aid to state and local groups in promoting 
their programs. 

(2) The Council recommends that each standing 
committee study this broad program and articulate their 
work with it. Since this program but indicates a general 
policy and direction, our standing committees will work 
out in detail its implications and implementation for 
their special interests. The Educational Policies Com- 
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mittee should assume responsibility for stimulating inter- 
est in and understanding of the program among the 
locals, the membership and lay groups in cooperation 
with state federations. It should establish a speakers 
bureau in cooperation with state federations and arrange 
for members who can go about the country to speak to 
locals and other groups. It should cooperate with state 
federations in any other way possible to implement this 
program. Since the Emergency Committee is a special 
committee and will probably pass out of existence with 
the presentation of this report, the Educational Policies 
Committee should assume responsibility for further pro- 
motion of the program. 

(3) It is recommended that the Executive Council 
set up the committees referred to earlier in this re- 
port, i. e., a Standing Committee on Democracy, Edu- 
cation and Defense, a Committee on the Schools after the 
War, to carry the programs above referred to. 

(4) It is recommended that the A. F. of L. Com- 
mittee on Education interest itself in this program 
to the end that state, central and local bodies become 
interested in it and cooperate in its widespread promo- 
tion. Should this committee take an aggressive interest 
in this report and in the program it proposes, an enormous 
step would be taken toward its realization. Moreover, 
if the educational profession knew that the American 
Federation of Labor and its constituent bodies were 
genuinely interested in and supported this program, the 
problem of organizing teachers would be simplified. We 
could reasonably look forward in the near future to 
becoming one of the larger unions in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The active interest and support of 
the American Federation of Labor would be the single 
greatest organizing means of the American Federation 
of Teachers. We would further suggest that the com- 
mittee be expanded to include additional representatives 
from the American Federation of Teachers. This should 
tie the two organizations more closely together. 

(5) The Council recommends that President Counts 
introduce this program to the Coordinating Defense Com- 
mittee of Educational Organizations. In this way a large 
common ground of agreement among the professional 
organizations can be established as a basis for coopera- 
tive action. 

(6) The Council recommends that the program be 
presented to national organizations individually in order 
that common ground for cooperative action be estab- 
lished. Special committees should be set up to work out 
with the various national organizations such common 
ground and a cooperative program. It is specially im- 
portant at this time that every emphasis be laid upon 
points of agreement and grounds of cooperation among 
professional organizations. A program of cooperative 
action should then be formulated and carried out. 

(7) The Council recommends that the AMERICAN 
TEACHER bring out an issue containing this report and 
the report of other standing committees such as the 
Committee on Taxation and Finance, Working Condi- 
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tions, and Academic Freedom and Tenure, which sup- 
plement and implement the report. It is important to 
have all this material under one cover for its most 
advantageous use with lay organizations and the public 
generally. Should the program win wide support we 
should be prepared to print it in sufficient quantities to 
meet the demand. 

(8) The Council recommends that the Executive 
Council appoint special committees to interview national 
lay organizations that have educational programs, in 
order to work out with each of them common grounds 
of agreement and cooperative programs of action. 

(9) The Council recommends‘ that the Convention 
devote much of its time to a consideration of various 
aspects of this program and to the work of standing 
committees. It should be a working convention rather 
than a listening convention. It is to be hoped that the 
political aspects of our conventions may be reduced to 
a minimum in order to give time to a constructive pro- 
gram of action. 


8. How Can WE FuRTHER PROMOTE AN ENLIGHTENED 
DEMOCRATIC MORALE? 

Democracy, like charity, begins at home. As im- 
portant as it may be to modify social institutions, it 
must not be forgotten that they are themselves but ways 
of organizing our relations with one another. Hence 
nothing less than a moral rebirth of the individuals who 
constitute America can properly remake our institutions. 
We must accordingly begin with ourselves in our own 
relations with others, and from that center radiate 
through our planning and acting the democratic method 
and ideal. Immediate advantage gained at the price of 
democratic method is too dearly bought. Our own 
example both individually and collectively in the pro- 
motion of this program will be the greatest contribution 
we can make to an intelligent democratic morale. 

While the national organization should not attempt 
to interfere with locals in their internal affairs, it is none- 
theless very important that our locals should them- 
selves be schools in the democratic way of life. If our 
profession is to serve as the vanguard of democracy 
we must ourselves practice its ways with competence. 
Therefore a national committee might be established for 
the purpose of studying the problem of local organization, 
procedures and organization. The results of this study 
should exert only a moral authority upon the respective 
locals. 

CONCLUSION 

Your Executive Council feels profoundly its inad- 
equacy to the challenge of these times and its respon- 
sibility. This should have been the responsibility of a 
creative genius. Let us hope that such a genius may 
yet arise among us whose pen and voice can give ex- 
pression to the hopes and possibilities of the American 
people, who can so challenge our thought and stimulate 
our energies that we may securely establish the ways 
and the ideals of democracy among us. 
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Defenses That May Betray* 


Harold C. Hand 


ALL THE high priests of the pedagogical tribe are busy 
these days trying to tell each other and all the lowly 
wood-gatherers what the schools should be doing for na- 
tional defense. In the November, December and January 
issues of the Education Index alone, there are notations 
of at least 150 articles designed to shed light on this 
important question. What number will be indexed in the 
February and in subsequent issues we can only conjec- 
ture, but it seems likely that this flow of exhortation and 
advice will quickly reach flood stage and be maintained 
at that level for “the duration.” Yet the evidence of 
our ears teaches us that all this output of written mate- 
rials is as nothing when compared to the number of 
speeches which have been, and which most certainly will 
continue to be, listened to or yawned through on the 
subject. 

Since we educators are sometimes more noted for the 
quantitative than for the qualitative aspects of our pro- 
nouncements, it is not surprising that much of what has 
been said concerning education for national defense is 
not particularly arresting. However, a fair proportion of 
the sample of articles I have read and of the speeches I 
have listened to in this regard were not only well-inten- 
tioned but also well-designed. They are, I am certain, 
proving to be of real value to those who teach and 
administer our schools. In spite of their helpiulness, 
however, nearly all of these articles and speeches suffer 
from three serious defects to which I wish to call atten- 
tion. My comments are not made in any spirit of carping 
criticism. Rather, they are offered in the humble hope 
that they may perhaps prove helpful in the imperative 
task of designing an educational deiense more certainly 
productive of democracy’s triumph. 

As I read the articles and listen to the speeches dealing 
with education for national defense, I rarely find much 
that runs sharply counter to the view that the status quo 
in America represents just about the best of all possible 
‘worlds. Most of them imply that, if we can only defend 
what we now have and what we now are, little or nothing 
more is to be desired. Such implications, if consciously 
intended and honestly drawn, could be suggested only 
by persons who had received their contemporary social 
and economic education at the hands of Mr. Ford’s 
spokesman on the Sunday Evening Hour or from the 
enticing billboard pictures depicting “The American Way” 
which are, or were recently, everywhere displayed from 
coast to coast. The attractively clothed, well fed, care- 
free family there shown happily riding along in their 
shiny new car is supposed to teach us that it would be 





*An address given by the cuter Satere the Progressive Education 
Association, Philadelphia, Feb. 20, 
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folly to try to improve upon the so-called “American 
Way.” And, from the material angle, perhaps it would 
be were this billboard family but truly representative of 
any considerable majority of all American families. And 
were this true, we could scarcely quarrel with the idea 
of education for the defense primarily of things as they 
are. 

But these lovely billboard pictures do not mirror the 
situation of any but a very small -ninority of the popula- 
tion. The recent testimony of a welfare economist be- 
fore the Temporary National Economic Committee re- 
veals that about 26 per cent of all families in this country 
are continually fighting starvation. “Even the most 
fortunate among them must try to meet all expenses 
for families of about four persons out of $65 a month. 
(The average income in these 8,000,000 families is 
$40 per month.) No wonder they are ill-fed, ill-clothed, 
and ill-housed. No wonder that three to four times 
as many of their children die before the age of one year 
as in the average family.’”* For these 8,000,000 families 
in our population and for their children in our schools, 
a program of defense based upon an acceptance of, and 
satisfaction with, things as they now are would con- 
ceivably have little lasting appeal—nor should it. 

Nor can we reasonably expect such a defense program 
to appeal very strongly to the 11,000,000 (or 37 per 
cent) of our families who stand next highest in the wel- 
fare scale, and who were described as “continually fight- 
ing poverty” before the TNEC. “In this group is found 
the representative city wage-earner family, paying about 
$20 a month for the rent of a tenement or flat that 
ordinarily has no steam heat and in at least one-third 
of the cases no gas, electricity or running hot water. This 
typical family . . . (has) . . . for food, mostly flour, 
potatoes, bread, and pork. Fruits are of course Sunday 
delicacies . . . Telephones, electrical refrigerators, elec- 
trical washing machines, vacuum cleaners and other such 
accoutrements of the American way of living are seen (by 
the people in this group) primarily in the advertisements 
and in the movies. Usually less than half and in some 
cities less than a sixth of the workers in this group own 
automobiles, the average value of which is less than $50. 
Only one or two out of a hundred ever buy a new car.” 

None of these 19,000,000 “starvation-fighting” or 
“poverty-fighting” families (63 per cent of all) lives “as 
advertised.” In fact it is the testimony of this economist 
that it is only the families with incomes in excess of 
$3,000 who live in accordance with our billboard stereo- 
type of the American standard of living. And these 





1Stanford Education Conference: Social Education (New York: 


Macmillan, 1938), p. 130 
2] bid., p. 131. 
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families constitute but 5 per cent of all families in the 
United States. Of this group this economist says, “It 
is they, but they alone, who can habitually afford the 
comforts and luxuries which business men fondly imagine 
and stubbornly maintain are enjoyed by the bulk of 
American laborers.’ 

This is but a bare outline of a few of the established 
facts of welfare distribution, and of course they are well 
known to all members of this audience. Their brief 
recital here has been for the purpose of emphasizing the 
essential invalidity of any program of education for 
national defense which does not work for a vastly im- 
proved future in welfare terms and which does not 
provide for the immediate realization of full equality of 
educational opportunity within the school itself. Yet 
most of the proposals for education and defense either 
pass over this consideration entirely or soft pedal what- 
ever is said in this regard. The proposal of the Progres- 
sive Education Association, though not a _pussyfoot 
proposal in any sense, could and should, I believe, be 
strengthened in this respect. 

To point up the criticisms which I think can legitimately 
be made on this score of most of our current defense 
talk on both the secondary and the college level, I suggest: 


(1) That too many of us are either explicitly or im- 
plicitly satisfied with defending America in terms of 
things as they are; too few make explicit that it is the 
future of America which we are setting out to defend, 
and the terms in which this hoped-for future is to be 
attained. Both in and out of the schools, our defense 
efforts, in the words of the editors of the New Republic, 
should be directed toward “Not the America of today 
as much as the America we may reach through our dem- 
ocratic institutions if they survive—an America without 
slums, without hunger, without oppression . . . ”* 

(2) That not enough of us include in our defense pro- 
posals any specific program for immediately removing 
from within the school itself all inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunity and all other denials of well-being. 
Every reported research on the subject shows that at- 
tendance at the secondary level and above is a welfare- 
level phenomenon—that the accident of birth in an 
economic sense largely determines who shall and who 
shall not benefit from our high schools and colleges. Re- 
search has also revealed that the personal financial costs 
incidental to attendance in our allegedly free secondary 
schools are above the figure which the families in the 
bottom third of the income distribution can afford to pay. 
Research also shows that participation in the enjoyable 
status-building student activities of the school is in the 
nature of a welfare-level phenomenon—and that students 
from the lower income brackets are frequently completely 
frozen out of many such activities. We should not be 
too surprised were the parents of these eliminated chil- 
dren, and the youth themselves, to ask “What democ- 
racy?” when they are requested to defend democracy. 





at. cit., p. 134, 
*The New Republic, February 17, 1941. 
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And these parents and youth could quote no less a person 
than President Roosevelt himself: “I would ask no one 
to defend a democracy which in turn would not defend 
everyone in the nation against want and privation.” 
(Fireside Talk, December 29, 1940.) 


So much for the first of my three observations. The 
second has to do with my uncharitable suspicion that 
many of those who speak out with reference to education 
for defense either cannot or will not recognize Fascism 
or any other form of anti-democracy unless it is placed 
in a foreign setting and labelled as such. I do not mean 
to imply that many of us fail to recognize the various 
blatant “shirted” organizations in this country for what 
they really are. Rather, I refer to our apparent inability 
to detect—or is it our unwillingness to call attention 
to and to combat?—anti-democratic behavior wherever it 
may occur in whatever high and respected quarters and, 
more especially, in those places closest at hand—say, 
in our own school system or our own school building. Is 
it a species of blindness or is it the timidity said to be 
characteristic of our craft which prevents so many of us 
from naming and combatting whatever revered or feared 
organization, group or individual may prove to be the 
subverter of democratic educational processes or of civil 
rights or the persecutor of minority groups or of in- 
dividuals? Why, when the occasion warrants, do we so 
universally fail openly to call into question the behavior 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Dies Com- 
mittee, the National Association of Manufacturers, the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce or its local subsidiary, the 
American Legion, the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, the press, the officials of organized labor, a college 
president or other school administrator, or any other 
individual, group, or body? Is it because we teachers 
typically do not read the journals of opinion wherein 
basic conflicts are laid bare, in which names are named, 
and all available pertinent evidence however damning is 
given, and in which embarrassing questions are asked 
and relentlessly followed up? Is it because we instead 
typically read only the daily press? And, if so, is it 
because the daily press either buries or does not report 
most newsworthy items which might reflect discredit 
upon, or otherwise be displeasing to, the more “respected” 
or financially or politically influential persons and groups? 
Or have we teachers been adversely conditioned by the 
timid example of virtually the entire educational press? 
With the conspicuous but lonely exceptions of the AMER- 
ICAN TEACHER and the Frontiers of Democracy, ours is 
a press wherein conflicts other than pedagogical squabbles 
are virtually never introduced, in which names are seldom 
named, and in which an acquiescent “neutrality” is usually 
regarded as the only attitude becoming the high calling of 
the teacher. 

Now, heaven forbid that we become either little or 
big Dillings, but unless we are willing to come into 
warranted open conflict with individuals and groups, and 
cspecially with those who may seek to subvert democratic 
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processes within the schools, we shall prove to be but 
poor defenders of democracy. And cur programs of 
defense can have little reality unless through them our 
parents and at least the older students in the upper 
schools can be helped to acquire the ability and the 
courage to protest intelligently and otherwise to oppose 
legally any persons or groups whose actions may be 
demonstrably inimical to the legally defined rights of 
any individual or any minority in the school or com- 
munity. Of the defense proposals and suggestions which 
have come to my attention, very few contain any forth- 
right recommendation in this regard. Even in the PEA 
proposal, the matter is given far less consideration than 
its importance merits. 

The third and last point to which I wish to call atten- 
tion has to do with what may well prove to be a vicious 
consequence of certain well-intentioned and well-written 
statements which have appeared and of a great many 
more well-intentioned pronouncements made by able 
speakers. And, paradoxically, the better these are the 
worse they may be. 

In the magazine articles and speeches to which I now 
refer, the shining symbols of our democratic faith are 
detailed with varying degrees of completeness and of 
historical accuracy. But little or nothing beyond this is 
done. The soul-filling word-symbols are reverently set 
down or intoned. Usually, nothing is said, however, con- 
cerning the economic, social and political arrangements 
and behaviors which the democratic values thus symbol- 
ized make imperative for their operational realization. 
Thus, though the teacher’s allegiance has been won to the 
word-symbols, he has not been helped to recognize the 
operation of these values, or of their opposites, in the 
day by day activities of certain business men, super- 
patriots, politieians, and others. Consequently, his very 
fervor for the stereotypes of democracy makes the teacher 
as putty in the hands of any persuasive individual who 
lays hold of these word-symbols and claims them as a 
sanction for whatever his real, but hidden, purpose, how- 
ever anti-democratic it may be. 

Now, there are probably some who feel that I am 
setting up a straw man and that most teachers are not 
in this “putty category.” On this point let me ask you 
to recall the findings of Hartmann’s research in connection 
with the first John Dewey Society yearbook. He found 
that at least half of the teachers were “willing, if no 
(‘bad’) names are used, to go far in the direction of 
progressive social reconstruction. If, however, 
any proposals for the new are tied up with stereotypes 
which they have been accustomed to fear . . . they reject 
the proposals emphatically.” Nor are teachers the only 
ones who are thus led around by the nose through the 
potency of democratic stereotypes. This is attested by 
the behavior of certain superintendents and boards of 
education in connection with the current witch hunt 
among the textbook writers. I know of situations in 





5John Dewey Society: First Yearbook, The Teacher and Society (New 
York: Appleton-Century, 1937), pp. 196-197. 
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which the clever prostitution of the word-symbols 
of our democratic faith by certain pervertors of democratic 
education was all that was needed to induce the superin- 
tendent and/or board of education either to remove the 
Rugg books, Scholastic, American Observer, etc., from 
the approved list or to quietly take them out of circula- 
tion. The superintendents and board members who were 
thus manipulated had acquired an emotional allegiance 
to the verbal symbols of democracy. However, they 
had never been helped to learn what the values thus 
symbolized do and do not sanction in the concrete. Their 
behavior with reference to these symbols reminds one of 
Pavlov’s dog—and this because their behavior is on the 
conditioned-reflex level. Mr. Armstrong rang the bell 
in publishing his list of “treasonable” books and periodic- 
als, and, like Pavlov’s dog, the tongues of these superin- 
tendents and board members dripped at the sound of the 
bell. Democracy within their schools was subverted by 
the very fact of their blind and unintellectualized alle- 
giance to the word-symbols of the democracy they were 
unwittingly subverting. And the many hundreds of can- 
cellations (or should we say “drippings”?) which poured 
into Walter Myer’s office in the first few days following 
the day on which Mr. Armstrong rang his bell only 
attests the rapidity with which the conditioned reflexes 
operated and the large number of so-called educators who 
do their patriotic thinking on the conditioned-reflex level. 
It is both absurd and treasonable to assume that dem- 
ocracy can ever be defended by individuals and groups 
thus rendered incapable of giving a true consent. 

Thus we see that to teach teachers, and through them 
to teach pupils, to revere the words symbolic of our in- 
grained democratic faith, without at the same time teach- 
ing them what the values thus symbolized do and do not 
sanction when translated into economic, political and 
social behavior, may be to subvert the very ends which 
the revered words symbolize. 

Certainly, we teachers, and through us our pupils, 
should be fired with a tremendous enthusiasm for the 
values of democracy. But it is equally certain that we 
teachers, and our pupils, and the parents of our pupils, 
must be helped with this all-important second step. The 
obligation of our leaders to help us with this translation 
seems clear. But so far, most of them have not done so. 

There is still another serious hazard to democracy 
made likely when this is done, however. The teacher 
who has been fired with a zeal for democracy, and who 
has been helped to see what concrete behaviors the 
values central to our faith do and do not sanction, has 
of course most of “what it takes” in order to translate 
these values into realistic learning experiences in his 
classroom. And therein lies the hazard unless he has 
been further instructed or has intuitionally worked out 
an acceptable solution to the difficult problem to which 
we now call attention. 

As I have said before, in the type of magazine article 
and speech here under discussion the soul-filling words 
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symbolic of our democratic faith are reverently set down 
or intoned. Seldom, if ever, is anything said about the 
matter, but it is implied that the described democratic 
values are likewise revered by all. True enough, the 
values thus delineated are in most cases reflective of the 
convictions and desires of the vast majority of our people, 
but by no means of all. But usually no hint is given 
of the fact that anyone who tries realistically to translate 
these values into flesh and blood learning experiences in 
the classroom is in for a merry battle with those groups, 
usually numerically small but financially powerful, who 
feel that their privileged or other interests are thereby 
placed in hazard. Even less frequently is any hint given 
by the writer or speaker that a strategy of affiliation is 
implied—of affiliation with individuals and groups in- 
terested (not necessarily in economic terms) in seeing the 
values in question made operative. Nor is the reader or 
listener told or helped in advance to discover that without 
such affiliation and consequent support he oftentimes 
stands quite defenseless before the onslaughts of the 
groups whose real or imagined interests they believe him 
to be undermining through his implementation of dem- 
ocracy in his classroom. In consequence, the “demo- 
cratically zealous” but “strategically unprepared” teacher 
frequently finds himself in hot water if not out of a job. 
If he survives the ordeal or secures another position, he 


too frequently concludes that democracy is “too hot” 
to teach. Thereafter he puts his tongue in his cheek 
when he is exhorted to defend democracy through teach- 
ing according to the dictates implied by its value system. 

The moral, if such it be, is clear. Or at least so it 
seems to me. Certainly, we should all be helped to a 
clearer realization of what the inner essences of the 
democratic way of life are. Certainly, we should be fired 
with a desire to translate the + inner essences into appro- 
priate processes and use-matei.ais in the school. But it 
is equally certain that we must be helped to see in ad- 
vance all, or at least the major part of all, that is in- 
volved in the way of serious conflict if we were so to 
do, and helped to plan an appropriate strategy in order 
that the hazard may not be beyond either our ability 
or our courage to withstand. This is the thing which 
those should do who publish such excellent credos as that 
recently circulated by a group of the Teachers College 
faculty. Unless this is done, the very validity and 
persuasiveness of their argument may well lead to less 
rather than more democracy in classroom teaching. And 
this our democracy simply cannot afford. In the troubled 
days that lie immediately ahead, the best efforts of every 
teacher will be needed, and the best efforts of every 
teacher must be made, if we are to escape the sinister 
threat of Fascism, both from without and from within. 


The Negro and National Defense 


Layle Lane 


ON THE DAY that President Roosevelt drew the draft 
numbers he read three letters from representatives of the 
three important religions in the United States. The com- 
munication of Dr. Edward L. Israel, president of the 
Synagogue Council of America, contained the most sig- 
nificant comment: “It is my supreme confidence that you, 
Mr. President, and the military officials of our nation 
will ever be mindful of the fact that this peace-time se- 
lective-service system is an extraordinary measure in the 
interest of preserving democracy, and that the system 
will, therefore, be administered so as to deepen in the 
minds and hearts of our youth a love and respect for 
democracy and our democratic institutions.” 


Not only the draft but the entire set-up of national 
defense has set in sharp relief the American attitude and 
practice toward the Negro with its challenge of the sin- 
cerity of our professions of democracy. The actions of 
the military officials in regard to the Negro, far from 
deepening his love and respect for democracy, are thor- 
oughly disillusioning him and making him very cynical 
of the American brand. 


MARCH, 1941 


The War Department states: 
The policy of the War Department is not to intermingle 
colored and white enlisted personnel in the same regimental 
organizations. This policy has been proven satisfactory 
over a long period of years and to make changes would 
produce situations destructive to morale and detrimental 
to the preparations for national defense. 

Secretary Knox of the Navy stated to a group of 
Negroes who had an interview with him on January 7, 
1941: “If we put Negroes in the Navy it would be like 
putting them in hell; the relationships on shipboard are 
such that we just can’t mix white and colored personnel; 
it has been tried and failed.” Such an admission from 
the head of the Navy is not only an acknowledgement 
that he either could not or would not try to prevent 
discrimination in his department but also an evidence 
that the greatest foe of democracy is right here at home. 
In fact, thirteen Negro messmen were discharged from 
the Navy for writing a letter to a Negro newspaper, the 
Pittsburgh Courier, complaining about the conditions to 
which they were subjected. 

One would hardly believe that a government official 
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would put on paper such blatant evidence of race preju- 
dice as the following letter shows, yet it was received 
by an applicant for air training. 
Examining Board for Air Corps Flying Cadet 
Maxwell Field, Alabama 
10—11—40 
Mr. Garland Fort Pinkston 
Cardova, Tennessee 
Dear Sir: 

Through the most unfortunate circumstance, your appli- 
caticn was allowed to be completed because of our ignorance 
of your race. At the present time the United States Army 
is not training any except members of the white race for 
duty as pilots of military aircraft. Such training may be 
begun during this present national emergency and it is 
suggested that all papers being returned to you herewith 
be held in readiness so that in event the above mentioned 
becomes an actuality, your application may be reopened. 

Please accept our sincerest apologies for allowing you 
to go to so much trouble through our oversight in connec- 
tion with your original letter to this Board. 

Very truly yours 
Herbert M. West, Jr. 
ist Lieutenant, Air Corps’ 


One young Negro pilot, Yancy Williams, is not hold- 
ing his papers but getting his lawyer to file an injunc- 
tion against the War Department to compel it to consider 
his application for admission to the Army Air Corps. 
Not only has Mr. Williams all the required academic 
work but he has completed his training for an air pilot 
at Howard University under the Civil Aeronautic Author- 
ity. The court decision in this case will be indicative 
of whether or not the United States will make any im- 
portant advance in integrating the Negro in its national 
life. 

The few cases cited here can be multiplied many times 
over by reference to the Negro press, the files of the 
NAACP and the National Urban League. They are 
evidence of a definite policy of racial discrimination on 
the part of the government which can by no stretch of 
the imagination be construed as a considerate effort to 
save Negro youth from the hazards of war. 

The most objectionable effect of this policy is that 
it bolsters up private industry—especially the machine- 
tool and aviation trades—in its refusal to give employ- 
ment to Negro workers. The December 15, 1940, Bul- 
letin of the NAACP states: “Negro skilled and unskilled 
workers are being refused employment in all types of 
industries and especially in airplane factories. . . . In 
the airplane factories, according to the Dies Committee, 
the New York newspaper, PM, and reports from the 
FBI, known Nazi Bundists are on the pay rolls, whereas 
loyal Negro Americans are not able to get any employ- 
ment whatsoever.” The refusal of employment is borne 
out alt over the country by individual applicants and 
employment bureaus. 

The Defense Commission made public its labor policy 
and definitely stated that “workers should not be dis- 
criminated against because of age, sex, race, or color.” 
Mr. Sidney Hillman further assured representatives of 





1Quoted from Crisis, November, 1940. 
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the National Urban League “that whenever discrimina- 
tion against Negroes appeared in specific industries and 
plants holding defense contracts his office would act 


immediately to correct these cases.” Despite this, dis- 
crimination goes on apace to such an extent that hear- 
ings have been held before a Senate committee to deter- 
mine what Congressional action should be taken against it. 

Adequate training and efficiency are the best weapons 
for forcing recognition of the right to work so that it is 
important to consider the opportunities of the Negro for 
vocational training. In the North these are limited by 
indirection, usually through vocational guidance coun- 
sellors who suggest to Negro students the futility of 
taking courses in lines of work not open to them. This 
kind of counsel is used particularly in regard to prep- 
aration for the skilled trades. Last spring in New York 
at a regional vocational conference, the counsellor of 
one of the aviation schools said: “We deny them admis- 
sion because the aviation trades are discriminating against 
the colored boy.” Only where individual initiative and 
family insistence have overcome the discouragement of 
this advice have Negro students secured the training they 
want in the advanced technical fields. 

In the South the courses and equipment in the sepa- 
rate schools are totally inadequate for mechanical and 
technical training. Federal funds for vocational train- 
ing, except in the one state of Oklahoma, are not dis- 
tributed in the proportion which the Negro bears to 
the total population and, as a consequence, the area of 
the largest Negro population is not equipped to train this 
population for the major defense industries. 

Since the American Federation of Labor is concerned 
about equality of educational opportunity, Miss Selma 
Borchardt and the writer had an interview on November 
16 with Dr. Robert Weaver of the Advisory Commission 
and presented the following memorandum: 

The policy of the Advisory Commission is stated as 
equality of opportunity in the defense training for all 
groups. These policies must be implemented by direct 
action if the Negro is to be trained as a productive worker. 
Toward this end the American Federation of Teachers 
makes the following recommendations: 

That the Advisory Council secure from the various state 
boards of vocational training information as to what pro- 
visions are being made in their states for training Negroes 
for participation in the defense program. 

That the Advisory Commission ask the NAACP and the 
Urban League to supply it with information regarding spe- 
cific instances of discrimination in various areas. 

That facilities for training in those areas where it is 
now given be made available to Negroes; that where the 
training is not given, transportation be provided for Negroes 
to go where the training is given. 

That a survey be made concerning the practices of the 
United States Navy Yards and Arsenals in offering appren- 
tice training to Negroes and where there is discrimination 
in making this training available for Negroes the Commis- 
sion use its influence to remove the discrimination. 

That the Advisory Commission hold a conference of 
vocational teachers, labor leaders, representatives of the 





2Cf. U. S. Office of Education: Bulletin 38, “Vocational Education 
and Guidance of Negroes.” 
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AFT, NEA and liberal lay groups to discuss the problem 

of the “what” and the “how” in providing educational 

equality for Negroes in the national defense training pro- 
am. 

To this memorandum Dr. Floyd Reeves replied on 
December 2: 

“You may be interested in the attached copy of a letter® 
sent by the Office of Education to the superintendents of 
education in states having separate schools. A similar letter 
omitting emphasis upon separate Negro schools was ad- 
dressed to all other state education offices. We believe 
that this approach on the part of the Commissioner of 
Education will do much to facilitate wider participation 
of Negroes in defense training. 

“Already the National Defense Advisory Commission has 
requested the NAACP and the Urban League to supply it 
with information regarding specific instances of discrimina- 
tion in training and employment in various areas of the 
country. Such cases are constantly coming to our attention 
and we are exerting every effort to correct undesirable pat- 
terns in either field. 

“In the allocation of funds for equipment, we have been 
assured that the Office of Education will direct this pro- 
gram so as to reach all groups in the population. Com- 
missioner Studebaker’s letter of November 20 should also 
have an influence in this field. 

“The matter of the United States Navy Yards and Army 
Arsenals’ offering apprenticeship training to Negroes is 
already in our thinking and we hope in the near future to 
be able to follow your suggestion of making a survey in 
this situation. You may be sure that when we have secured 
the facts in the case we will do everything possible to ex- 
tend the scope of Negro participation.” 

Since a number of meetings devoted to the Negro in 
the defense program had been held Dr. Reeves felt that 
“our attention should be concentrated upon analyzing the 
findings and recommendations to date.” 

During the course of the conversation with Dr. Weaver 
the attitude of the unions—especially the craft unions— 
toward Negro membership was discussed. Both the AFL 
and the CIO agreed to carry out the Defense Commis- 
sion’s policy of no discrimination on account of “age, 
sex, race or color.” However, there are twenty-one 
national and international unions, including the Big Four 
Railroad Brotherhoods, which bar Negroes from mem- 
bership by constitutional provisions. Most of these 
unions are in the machine and metal trades, all essen- 
tial defense industries. Unless these barriers to union 
membership are removed the Negro will continue to be 
shut out of an opportunity to work in defense indus- 
tries. 

The American Federation of Labor has stated at many 
of its conventions its approval of the organization of 
workers regardless of race or color, but unfortunately it 
takes the position that it cannot interfere with the auton- 
omy of its affiliated organizations. As one organizer put 
it: we respect the autonomy of our nationals; they are in 
the same relation to the AFL as the states are to the 
national government at Washington; just as the national 
government does not dictate to the states, so the AFL 
does not dictate to its affiliates. 

To carry that parallel further, however, the states 





8This letter recommended a sufficient number of courses in defense 
training for Negroes. 
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cannot have clauses in their constitutions which violate 
the national constitution, and when they do a citizen may 
seek redress through the courts to have the clauses de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

But the question of the Negro and the unions goes 
much further than membership in the organized labor 
movement. Negroes do not want to be scabs or to 
deprive any other worker of a job. Neither do we want 
work on the basis of color. We simply want recognition 
and practice of the principle that every able-bodied adult 
wants and needs work, not only for his own best devel- 
opment but also for that of society. Above every other 
consideration this should be labor’s short-range and long- 
range program during this immediate emergency and 
the long period of peace-time reconstruction. Unless labor 
can remake its policies for white and Negro workers 
in accord with the democratic principles we all want to 
preserve and extend, there will be no advance whatever 
during this period. 

Already propaganda groups are making capital of the 
Negro’s discontent to such an extent that the Urban 
League has issued this warning: “These propagandists 
have, in the past, painted a rosy picture of the oppor- 
tunities open to Negroes in certain dictator-dominated 
countries, neglecting to say anything about how labor 
is mistreated and individual liberty is completely absent 
in those countries. He (the Negro) must be alert at 
the present time to repel any effort which might be 
made to secure his support in activities directed against 
the democratic way of life.” 

Organized labor has shown through the Reuther plan 
that it can contribute leadership and planning in pro- 
duction. The opportunity is now before it to show the 
same leadership in harnessing Negro labor to the task 
of preserving and extending the social gains of the last 
eight years. 

Will the labor movement accept this leadership? 
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Consumers and National Defense 
Donald E. Montgomery 


The AMERICAN TEACHER has asked me to tell what 
you can do about consumer problems during the present 
emergency. To get to the answers I must first ask ques- 
tions: What are you educating for? Do you teach 
food? Do you teach clothing and housing and health 
and better living? Is the educational program planned 
so that students will discover the relation between the 
things they study and the way they live, the kind of 
community they live in, and the duties and opportunities 
of citizenship in that community? 

Because, you see, that’s the kind of education that 
leads into consumer problems. Consumer education 
means putting your wits to work on the every-day facts 
of household living, on the close-at-hand facts of the 
market place where -you purchase that living, and on 
the far-awey facts of the productive system that makes 
that living possible. 

Education that trains for citizenship in the local com- 
munity will raise many consumer problems in the minds 
of students and will lead to the discovery of things that 
people can do about conditions they don’t like and want 
to make better. 

Here are some local questions. What is happening to 
prices in your community? If prices of foods, or cloth- 
ing, or household supplies are going up, you can find out 
whether this is due to local conditions or is due to a 
nation-wide situation. If it’s local, you can find out why. 
If it’s national, you can at least ask why. What is 
happening to rents in your town? How much do people 
pay for living quarters compared with what other people 
pay in other localities? 

More and more consumers now are able to buy canned 
foods and fresh meats on the basis of definite grades that 
tell their quality. How many stores in your town have 
been told by their customers that this is the way they 
want to buy? On some kinds of textile products labels 
are required to give consumers some information. Write 
to the Federal Trade Commission, find out what is re- 
quired, and see if the labels in your town measure up. 

In many communities people have seen to it that no 
child need spend one day in school without a good hot 
lunch. Many localities have the Food Stamp Plan. Other 
programs are being planned to help people take inventory 
of malnutrition in their communities—first to seek out, 
then find ways to stamp out, this “underconsumption” 
which Milo Perkins galls the black plague of the Twentieth 
Century. 

Do you know that in many parts of the United States 
people are legislating themselves into little closed rooms 
so that they can’t enjoy the products and services which 
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other communities are willing to trade with them? You 
can get a list of all these “trade barrier” types of legis- 
lation and local ordinances. Then you can check through 
your own statute books and find out what your state 
or city has been doing to choke off trade between your- 
selves and the rest of the United States. 

Just when you are getting yourselves convinced that 
consumers can’t do anything about all these things, then 
you should begin to find out how a great many consumers 
across the country are doing things to protect themselves 
and to make communities better places to live in. You'll 
be surprised—and encouraged. 

These are local possibilities. By working at them you 
can stretch your dollars, getting more for your money 
in a variety of ways. Each success in this field will be 
definite and real—you will know you have gained some- 
thing. But there are in addition a number of large 
questions that you can’t work on directly with your 
neighbors, yet they are very important to you as con- 
sumers. 

Nobody really knows right now whether during the 
defense period standards of living in this country are 
going to be built up to at least a decent minimum for 
everyone, or will be maintained about where they are, 
or will be cut down by an ever increasing and expanding 
upswing in prices of the things you spend your money 
for. Money prosperity there will be; consumers as a 
whole will have more money to spend. What we don’t 
know yet is whether that larger amount of money will 
simply boost prices or will boost the standard of living 
by getting us a larger supply of good things. 

The biggest factor in that question is how much Ameri- 
can industry can produce, in addition to the goods needed 
for defense, and how much it will produce. Will it keep 
all our productive resources hard at work doing all that 
is possible? 

Enforcement of the anti-trust laws is one very impor- 
tant way of putting all our resources into full use. It 
can seek out the artificial restrictions that keep us from 
producing all that’s possible and can remove the bottle- 
necks that keep raw materials and finished products from 
moving down the line to the place where consumers buy 
them. Possibly other steps need to be taken if we are 
to be sure that we do produce all we can produce. 

Meanwhile the complex structure of prices must be 
closely watched. If production is held back, prices will 
surely go up. When prices begin to move, speculation 
comes into the picture, and then we will find it especially 
difficult to get our productive and distributive machinery 
working full time at full speed. 

With occasional exceptions, agriculture is already a 
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bountiful producer. Nevertheless we need a lot more of 
many kinds of farm products if anything really worth- 
while is going to be done about this nutrition question 
that everyone is talking about. But farmers aren’t going 
to be willing to produce larger quantities of farm products 
unless the industrial side of the nation also is increasing 
its output of the things that farm families spend their 
money for. 

These are big issues. Consumers can’t tackle them in 
their local programs. Yet, if consumer education is train- 
ing people for citizenship in the larger community of the 
nation, it will have to cope with such issues. Industrial 
output, monopoly, price behaviors—such things seem 


rather remote to the average consumer, but actually they 
become very personal and intimate when they reach into 
his pay envelope and cut down the purchasing power of 
the money that’s in there. 

No one consumer and no one consumer group, all 
alone, can do anything about issues that are so large as 
this. But all consumers together can do everything about 
it. After all, the democracy we are defending operates 
as real democracy only so far as people use their political 
and economic liberties to build richer, happier livings for 
themselves and for the communities they live in. Con- 
sumer education is one good way to teach that kind of 
responsible citizenship. 


Organized Labor and Tax Reform 


Arthur Elder 


IN 1935 THE Tax Policy League issued a bulletin, 
“Backward States in Tax Legislation,” in which Florida, 
Illinois, Michigan and Ohio were characterized as “in the 
rearmost ranks of states having backward revenue sys- 
tems.” The basis for the characterization was that these 
states “had adopted tax legislation generally condemned 
by students of taxation and have avoided such legislation 
as meets with the general approval of such students.” 

The specific indictments brought against the revenue 
systems of the four states named by the Policy League 
bulletins were: (1) absence of personal or corporate in- 
come tax, (2) adoption of heavy sales taxes in Illinois, 
Michigan and Ohio, (3) existence of homestead exemp- 
tions in Florida and property-tax limits in Ohio and 
Michigan,* (4) archaic constitutional tax provisions, (5) 
heavy debt burdens consequent to unwise financing during 
boom periods, and (6) multiplicity of inefficient, costly, 
overlapping governmental units. 

Since 1935 all the prophecies made by the Tax Policy 
League seem to have been borne out by events in Michi- 
gan. The natural decline in property-tax levies which 
occurred from 1930 to 1933 was still further increased 
in the latter year by the incorporation of the fifteen-mill- 
tax limitation in the state constitution. The total prop- 
erty-tax levy—tlocal and state—fell from $265,000,000 
in 1930 to $155,000,000 in 1938, a decline of $110,- 
000,000. At the present time, this decline as compared 
with the 1930 levy stands at approximately $100,000,000. 





*Under the fifteen-mill-limitation amendment incorporated in the Michi- 
gan constitution in 1933 the any age levy for operating purposes 
is limited to fifteen mills on every dollar of assessed valuation. o levy 
above the limitation is possible except for payment of principal and 
interest on debt incurred prior to adoption of the amendment, unless 
approved by two-thirds vote of the governmental-unit electorate — 
on a proposal to increase the millage for a specific purpose and state 
period. he Supreme Court ruled in 1934 that the fifteen-mill-limitation 
did not apply to chartered cities, towns and villages unless the majority 

voters in such governmental units elected to come under its provisions. 
Up to this time eleven fairly large Michigan cities have adopted the 
amendment. Detroit is not a fifteen-mill city. 
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The sales tax adopted as an “emergency’’ measure by 
the Legislature in 1933 under the stimulus of heavy 
defense expenditures may yield as high as $65,000,000 
to $70,000,000 in revenue for the current year. Up to 
this time, however, sales-tax revenue plus taxes and 
profits from liquor sales, the two new sources of revenue 
developed since 1930, have fallen far short of yielding 
sufficient revenue to make up for the decline in property- 
tax revenue. 

Moreover, in the interval between 1930 and the pres- 
ent, the Legislature has faced a constant barrage of 
demands for increased state aid for schools, highways, 
welfare, needed health services and institutional support. 
The effectiveness of this demand may be judged from 
the fact that state aid to local governmental units in- 
creased from $33,000,000 to $91,000,000 from 1930 to 
1938. 

In spite of increased state aid, however, provision for 
essential public services and welfare needs consequent 
to the depression has been inadequate. Fifteen-mill cities 
have curtailed essential services unreasonably, yet have 
not been able to live within income and have illegally 
diverted service funds for current operation. Nonlimita- 
tion cities, too, show an increasing tendency to keep local 
appropriations down, possibly to bolster their contention 
that more state funds for certain services are necessary. 

An account of what has happened to schools in Pontiac 
may serve to illustrate the bad effects of the operation 
of the property-tax-limitation amendment. Total revenue 
available for school support in Pontiac has declined for 
the year, 1939, from that available in 1932, as follows: 


Pontiac State Aid Total for 
School Year School Tax to Pontiac School Purposes 
1931-32 $817,405 $273,022 $1,090,427 
1938-39 377,300 544,000 921,300 
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During this period while school-fund support declined 
16 per cent, school enrollment increased from 12,300 to 
14,175 or 13 per cent. Teachers’ salaries in Pontiac have 
been slashed, the school term has been shortened, class 
size has been increased as teachers have been dropped, 
certain grades have been put on half-day sessions, and 
essential health services have been eliminated. Many 
Pontiac residents send their children to schools in other 
communities. 

Flint, Muskegon, Jackson, Saginaw, Battle Creek, and 
in fact almost all cities under the fifteen-mill limitation 
receive a large share of their funds from the state, yet 
are not providing properly in many respects for needed 
school equipment and are maintaining a curtailed educa- 
tional program at the expense of the children or teachers. 

Certain non-fifteen-mill-limitation cities, too, are not 
paying their share of the total school bill because of as- 
sessments which are too low. Something more than the 
mere appropriation of more state funds seems to be in 
order. Michigan should adopt some of the standards that 
have been adopted in other states to ensure that local 
districts will carry a fair share of the burden and will 
provide properly managed schools for Michigan children 
and decent working conditions for Michigan teachers. 

For some years organized labor in Michigan has been 
increasingly concerned at the growing tendency on the 
part of local communities to shoulder more and more of 
their own responsibilities on the state by cutting local tax 
funds faster than state-aid funds have been increased. 
The fact that such funds must of necessity be secured 
from sales-tax revenue has perhaps made labor even more 
critical of this tendency to escape local responsibility. 
Both the CIO and the AFL have consistently urged the 
adoption of tax measures involving the gradual reduction 
and eventual elimination of the sales tax. 

In 1938, the Michigan Federation of Labor by resolu- 
tion authorized the appointment of a Tax Study Com- 
mittee. At the 1939 convention in Battle Creek the 
committee brought in a report which included the fol- 
lowing significant findings: 

(1) Savings resulting to small homeowners and renters 
through property-tax reduction or adoption of fifteen-mill 
limitation have been negligible. From 70 per cent to 80 per 
cent of the $100,000,000 decline in real-estate-tax revenue 
has accrued not to the small homeowner but to the indus- 
trialists and investors. The bulk of this saving is going out 
of Michigan. 

(2) The average worker is paying much more in sales tax 
than he has saved through property-tax reduction. (The 
average yearly sales-tax payment per family now approxi- 
mates $60 in Michigan.) 

(3) Existing property-tax revenues plus sales-tax and 
liquor-tax revenues are insufficient to support needed public 
services adequately. 

(4) Michigan’s heavy dependence upon regressive types 
of taxation is socially and economically bad and will result 
in a serious crisis during future slumps in business, which 
might be avoided through the adoption of a better balanced 
tax structure. 

In 1940 Michigan Federation of Labor and CIO rep- 
resentatives participated in state-wide conferences and 
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meetings on taxation and problems of state government 
in Grand Rapids, Ann Arbor, Muskegon, Port Huron 
and Detroit. Out of these conferences a definite program 
embodying labor’s views on the direction tax reform 
should take in Michigan has been shaped. At the recent 
state CIO-sponsored conference on taxation in Detroit, 
findings similar in the main to those of the Michigan Fed- 
eration of Labor Tax Study Committee were approved. 

The Michigan Federation of Labor at its recent con- 
vention in Lansing approved the following resolution in- 
corporating a ten-point program aimed at the revision of 
the Michigan Tax Structure: 


Wuereas, The continued dependence upon the sales tax 
in Michigan as the chief source of state revenue is in- 
equitable in that it bears most heavily on those least able 
to pay, and economically unsound in that it restricts con- 
sumption; and 

Wuereas, Such continued dependence upon sales tax for 
revenue may result in very grave problems in connection 
with financing necessary governmental services if alternative 
sources of revenue are not available when the present defense- 
program spending ceases; and 

Wuereas, An integrated and well-balanced program of tax 
reform based on the ability to pay principle, and taking into 
account the reasonable needs of governmental services for 
support should be adopted in this state; therefore be it 

Resolved: That the Michigan Federation of Labor in con- 
vention assembled go on record as favoring the following 
program of tax reform: (1) Repeal of the fifteen-mill-limi- 
tation amendment. (2) Adoption of a corporation income 
tax. (3) Revision of inheritance-tax law to increase its yield. 
(4) Enactment of a gift-tax law. (5) Revision of the In- 
tangible Tax Law to make it yield more effectively. (Adop- 
tion of Personal Income Tax as an alternative.) (6) Gradual 
reduction and eventual elimination of sales tax as reforms 
outlined in proposals Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 are realized. 
(7) Establishment of a centralized bureau of revenue to col- 
lect various state taxes. (8) Adoption of qualifications and 
standards in local, county and state assessment personnel 
selection and assessment practice. (9) Incorporation of more 
objective requirements and standards in all laws providing 
state funds for local community purposes to insure that such 
funds will be efficiently spent. (10) Support of move to elim- 
inate small, inefficient and overlapping units of government 
with the state. 


Several of the tax measures referred to in the program 
outlined above are to be introduced in the current session 
of the Legislature. All interested in needed tax reform 
recognize that the accomplishment of such a program 
in its entirety involves educational effort that may well 
extend over a period of years. Members of the American 
Federation of Teachers both in Michigan and in other 
states where tax reform is long overdue can make a par- 
ticular contribution in this field. This involves much 
more than an opportunity to secure needed funds for 
maintaining schools and other public services; it implies 
quite directly a challenge to us to support those tax 
measures that will contribute to an extension and strength- 
ening of our democratic institutions. As teachers alone 
we can do little to achieve an equitable system of taxa- 
tion; as members of organized labor we have virtually 
a limitless field for co-operative activity. 
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Whom Shall We Tax? 


Samuel C. Greenfield 


THE AVERAGE American teacher is keen about main- 
taining educational standards; he is sensitive to his local 
tax structure and its connection to the maintenance of a 
good educational system. 

This is not true, however, with regard to federal tax 
legislation. He is not aware of the connection which 
exists between his standard of living and the extent to 
which regressive consumption taxes are levied by the 
federal government. Yet the fact is upon us that teachers 
face a very large pay cut in the form of increased federal 
taxes. More than that, millions of other consumers face 
additional tax burdens with the result that their pur- 
chasing power will be sharply reduced. 

It is not enough to grumble about increased taxes and 
even of reducing one’s standard of living, if the occasion 
warrants it. But does it? Has our tax system reached 
the point where those best able to pay are being taxed 
to capacity? Have we exhausted the revenue that we 
can reasonably expect to obtain from those in the upper 
income brackets? A careful study of government reports 
indicates that there still exists a considerable amount of 
legal tax avoidance by the wealthy. 

Tax dodging by the wealthy is no new phenomenon. 
It is as old as the law itself. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Morgenthau, stated: “Tax ethics generally today 
are where business ethics and trade practices were in the 
nineties.””* 

It is reasonable to ask that the existing tax loopholes 
be closed before any new taxes are levied on consumers. 

The following is a brief summary of some of the more 
important tax-avoidance devices that exist. It is taken 
from a brief that was submitted to the Executive Council 
at the December, 1940, meeting. 


(1) The Corporation as a Tax-Avoidance Device. The 
most important tax-avoidance device is the corporation. We 
all know the corporation as a business enterprise, yet it is 
extremely useful as a tax-dodging haven. Men of wealth 
find it profitable to let their profits remain in corporations 
where it is taxed at a flat rate of between 15 and 25 per cent 
rather than have these same profits declared to themselves as 
dividends where it would be taxed on a graduated scale which 
reaches as high as 80 per cent. The following statements of 
government officials indicate both the method and the extent 
of tax avoidance through the corporate device: 

(a) Senator Black (now Supreme Court Justice): “. . . 
There are in the record illustrations of individuals who, by 
the simple device of having corporations controlled largely 
by them leave the profits in the corporation income treasury, 
having escaped taxation in a single year of more than a mil- 
lion dollars. We have found others who have escaped the 
payment of more than $3,000,000 in a single year.’ 





Bett J of the Joint Committee on Tax Evasion and Avoidance, 
Pp. 15, . 
2Congressional Record, p. 8813, June 30, 1936. 
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(b) Guy T. Helvering, Commissioner of Internal Revenue: 
“Our studies indicate that if corporations were to distribute 
to their shareholders all of their 1936 earnings, the taxable 
income of individuals would be increased by approximately 
four billion dollars. Of this large sum, more than 71 per 
cent would be received by individuals with net incomes of 
more than $25,000 a year, and about 45 per cent by indi- 
viduals in excess of $100,000 a year.”® 

(c) President Roosevelt: “Thus the treasury estimates 
that, during the calendar year, 1936, over 4% billion dollars 
of corporate income will be withheld from stockholders. 
. . . In one year alone the Government will be deprived of 
revenues amounting to over $1,300,000,000.’’4 

(2) Tax Avoidance Through “Incorporating the Pocket- 
book.” A second method of tax avoidance is through “incor- 
porating the pocketbook.” This device is used exclusively by 
the wealthy who find it profitable to incorporate their wealth 
into trusts, holding companies, foreign holding companies and 
a number of “corporate personalities,” each with its own 
special rules, special rates and deductions. In 1937, a con- 
gressional committee investigating “Tax Evasion and Avoid- 
ance” found that the wealthy were incorporating everything 
they could lay their hands on—their homes, farms, stables, 
yachts, etc.—and using these to avoid paying income taxes 
to the federal government. They incorporated their wealth 
in Bermuda, Nassau and elsewhere. They traded with their 
own corporations; their corporations traded with each other, 
all to one end, namely, to avoid paying income taxes to the 
federal government. After the shocking disclosures, a law 
was passed closing a few loopholes. 

Three facts exist that indicate that “incorporating the 
pocketbook” is still being pursued by the wealthy to profit- 
able ends: 

(a) According to Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Chair- 
man of the Temporary National Economic Committee: 
“Only one-half of the large shareholdings of individuals in 
the 200 corporations® are in the direct form of outright 
ownership. The other half is represented by trust funds, 
estates and family holding companies.” ® 

(b) According to the Treasury Department: “Investment 
trusts, stock syndicates, stock pools, holding companies, etc., 
reported a net income of $1,400,000,000 for 1937. However, 
the total tax paid on this amount was only $60,000,000, or 
4% per cent. This represents but one-half of one per cent 
more than the 4 per cent that is paid by the income-tax 
payers in the lowest income category. It is quite obvious 
that the owners of these holding companies, etc., escaped 
the payment of large surns of money by not filing as indi- 
viduals.” * 

(c) A serious discrepancy exists between the net dividends 
paid by corporations and the dividends received by individ- 
uals and reported by them for income-tax purposes. In 
1937, $4,832,000,000 was paid out as dividends by corpora- 
tions (intercorporate dividends excluded). However, only 
$3,514,000,000 was reported as having been received by in- 
dividuals. What happened to the remaining $1,300,000,000? 





Tee, Ways and Means Committee, Revenue Act, p. 21, 1936. 
1d, le 


p. 3. 
SAuthor’s Note: 200 largest nonfinancial corporations. 
6American Teacher, p. 25, (October) 1940. 
‘ ‘Sousee A figures: Treasury Department Statistics of Income, Part 
wh , 3 ‘ 
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Only part of this sum can be accounted for by known ex- 
emptions. 

(3) Tax Avoidance Through Capital Gains and Losses. 
Capital gains and losses is a technical term that describes 
the profits or losses that result when stocks, bonds, real 
estate or other assets are sold. About 85 per cent of capital 
gains are stock-market profits. 

Capital gains are taxed at a lower rate than is other income. 
A recent example is the case of three men who reported 
between $32,000,000 and $42,000,000 in capital gains. They 
paid a tax of $6,400,000, or 17 per cent. Had they paid 
on this income at the rates for individuals, they would have 
paid 79 per cent of their gains to the Government. 

Capital losses are also used by the wealthy to reduce their 
taxes. It will be recalled that J. P. Morgan and his part- 
ners, Thomas Lamont, the duPonts, Andrew Mellon and 
other wealthy men, reported little or no income in 1930, 1931 
and 1932 by reducing their real incomes by “losses” suffered 
through capital losses. After the shocking revelations in 
1933 of the wholesale tax dodging through capital gains and 
losses, Congress closed that loophole. They reopened it in 
1938. Under the present law it is perfectly proper to deduct 
capital losses from real income as was done in 1931 by 
Messrs. Morgan, duPont, Mellon, etc. 

(4) Tax Avoidance Through the Use of. Tax Exempt Bonds. 
There are fifty billion dollars worth of city, state and federal 
tax exempt bonds outstanding, as a result of which the federal 
government loses between $180,000,000 and $300,000,000 an- 
nually. Tax avoidance through tax exempt bonds is not as 
important as the devices previously mentioned. It should be 
closed along with the others. However, if this form of tax 
avoidance were closed, it would not mean the end of all 
tax avoidance. 

These are the main tax-avoidance devices as a result 
of which the federal government loses about two billion 
dollars annually. 

While the wealthy have been avoiding the payment of 
taxes, taxes have been increased on the consumers. In 
1932, 20 per cent of all taxes collected by the federal 
government was collected on consumption goods. In 
1938, 43 per cent was collected on consumption goods.* 

A survey of all the taxes, city, state and federal, that 
are paid reveals that too large an amount is paid by the 
consumers of the nation. For example, the poorest of 
the poor, those who earn less than $500 a year pay 22 
per cent of their income in taxes, and those who earn 
less than $2,000 a year pay 18 per cent of their incomes 
in taxes.° 

Compare these rates with the 17 per cent paid by the 
three wealthy men who made between $32,000,000 and 
$42,000,000 in the stock market in 1938. 

In 1940, two tax bills were passed. The first increased 
taxes on consumers by reducing income-tax exemptions, 
by increasing the tax rates paid and by a host of 
consumption taxes. The second increased taxes on the 
excess, profits that corporations would earn. The second, 
“The Excess Profits Tax,” was a complete failure as far 
as tax equity and justice were concerned. “It raises no 
appreciable amount of revenue; it is inequitable, in that 
the small amount of revenue which is raised will be 





8Adapted from Internal Revenue Collections from specified sources 
for the Fiscal Years, 1918-1938. 

®8Temporary National Economic Committee: Monograph No. 3, “Who 
Pays the Taxes.” 
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paid, generally, by those corporations least able to pay, 
while those corporations most able to pay will be left 
untaxed or lightly taxed. . . . It will confirm and en- 
trench the monopoly and quasi-monopoly positions of cer- 
tain corporations in our economy. . . . The law will yield 
$65,000,000 net from excess profits of corporations and 
$240,000,000 from a flat increase in the tax on all cor- 
porations.””*° 

Despite the extreme leniency of Congress in enacting 
the Excess Profits Tax, we find that on February 26, 
1941, the House Ways and Means Committee introduced 
a Bill (H.R. 3531) to amend the Excess Profits Law by 
granting still more concessions to corporations. The Bill, 
if passed, would mean a loss to the Government of $23,- 
000,000 for 1940 and at least $101,000,000 in a full 
year.* The Bill passed the House and the Senate the very 
day it was introduced and has been signed by the President. 

It is difficult to understand the reason for 1941 amend- 
ments to the Excess Profits Tax. No hearings were held 
on the operation of the Law. No evidence was presented 
to indicate that the Law was unfair. It was not due to 
adverse business conditions because the latest report indi- 
cates that the 925 manufacturing corporations that have 
filed reports of their operations for 1940 have increased 
their profits by 27 per cent over 1939. And profits for 
1939 were 100 per cent larger than for 1938. (National 
City Bank Bulletin, March, 1941) The Ways and Means 
Committee simply issued a report and announced certain 
changes. 

Two days after the House had passed the amendments 
to the Excess Profits Tax Law (H.R. 3531), a release 
appeared in the press announcing that a new tax bill is 
being considered to add one and a half billions in new 
revenues.'* On whose shoulders will this new tax fall? 
The answer is quite obvious. It will be levied on the 
consumers. 

This shifting of more and more taxes on the unorgan- 
ized consumers may represent an easy way of getting 
more revenue, but the cost will be very dear. The con- 
sumers are the backbone of the national economy. They 
are the purchasers of the nation’s goods. They are the 
ones who, in the final analysis, decide whether the wheels 
of industry move or not. Eighty-eight per cent of the 
nation’s expenditures for consumption goods are spent by 
the 38,000,000 families that earn less than $5,000 a year. 
Taxes levied on them represent that much cut from their 
buying power. 

There is ample reason to believe that the prolonged 
depression has been due in large measure to the tax 
avoidance by the wealthy and the shifting of their taxes 
onto the consumers. On the one hand, deposits in the 
commercial banks have soared to new highs; on the other, 
we note that consumer buying power has remained in a 
depressed state. The minor revivals during the past dec- 
ade have followed closely the amounts spent by the Gov- 





eo * wl Robert La Follette: Congressional Record, 18:311, September 
13, 1940. 

1l1New York Times, February 26, 1941. 

12World Telegram, February 28, 1941. 
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ernment for recovery and relief. 

The close connection between taxation and a sound 
economic system is being recognized by the foremost 
economists. Dr. H. Dewey Anderson in a monumental 
work for the Temporary National Economic Committee 
states: “It is clear, as has been pointed out, that a very 
substantial portion of American families and independent 
individuals spend all their income on consumption goods 
as they receive it and are unable to make savings. 
Many more are living on meager, inadequate incomes. 
These are the people affected directly and adversely by 
the regressive revenue system which has developed in the 
United States. These regressive levies totaled $4,500,000,- 
000, or 74 per cent of all revenues. Bearing primarily 
on small incomes, these regressive taxes reduce still fur- 
ther all too meager consumption purchases of consumption 

ds. Hence, in an economy whose well-being is so 
largely determined by what happens to mass purchasing 
power, it constricts economic activity, and detrimentally 
affects the entire economy.”** 

In the confusion of a war crisis we should not blur our 





18Temporary National Economic Committee: 
20 


Monograph No. 20, 
“Taxation, Recovery and Defense,” p. 2 


understanding of the basic facts of our economy. Our 
economic security is jeopardized through excessive taxa- 
tion on the consumers. Our political future is closely 
tied to our economic well-being. Democracy depends on 
a large base of economically secure and satisfied people. 
To maintain our democracy, we must guard the economic 
basis thereof. To maintain democracy we must defend 
the well-being of the people. The two are inseparable. 

Our course of action should run along two lines: First 
and foremost, we must oppose increased taxes on con- 
sumers. Second, we should seek to eliminate tax avoidance 
in all its forms. There should be one schedule of taxation 
and all individuals should pay at that schedule. For the 
purpose of taxation the profits of all corporations, holding 
companies, trusts, capital gains, foreign corporations, etc., 
should be allocated to their ultimate owners and should be 
taxed at the one prevailing rate. 

Every local of the American Federation of Teachers 
should consider the question of Taxation and Tax Avoid- 
ance at its meetings. Constructive action of organized 
labor to defend the economic well-being of the American 
people is true patriotism. Organized teachers should lead 
the way. 





Colorado Bills Threaten Education 
(Continued from page 3) 


textbook of the same grade or branch of study shall be 
used in the same department of a school.” Such a book 
could not be changed in less than four years, unless the 
supply became exhausted, the price unreasonably advanced 
or delivery became impossible. Thus states Section Two 
of the Bill. Colorado is one of the fortunate states 
whose schools are not yet throttled by a uniform state 
course of study. Nor are Colorado government officials 
yet faced with the temptations surrounding state-wide 
textbook adoptions. School libraries and the use of sup- 
plementary books and reference materials are common 
in Colorado schools, both elementary and secondary. 
More dangerous, and far more subtle, is the provision 
of Section Eleven of the same bill, House Bill 324. 
It empowers school boards to “exclude from schools and 
school libraries all books . . . . of an immoral or per- 
nicious tendency,” or which, according to an amendment 
by the Bill’s sponsor added on February 13th, “advocate 
or teach political philosophies or theories of government 
repugnant to the Constitution of the United States.” 
Obviously aimed at books such as those written by 
Dr. Harold Rugg and many another valuable title, this 
Bill could wipe from Colorado public schools any vestige 
of information about any type of government except 
the particular variety in favor at the moment in the 
office of the superintendent of public instruction or that 
espoused by the local school board. Most dangerous is 
the fact that the Bill passed the House for the third and 
final time on Friday, February 14, 1941. It must now 
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be passed only by the Senate. The Colorado Education 
Association is among the organizations reported fighting 
the passage of this dangerous act. 

Senate Bill 44, nicknamed the “Little Hatch Act,” 
would prohibit any officer or employee of the state, 
county, municipality, city, town or any subdivision 
thereof, to “take any active part in political management 
or in political campaigns.” 

Particularly dangerous is the fact that the Bill would 
include school teachers and university and college pro- 
fessors and employees, although such persons are not 
named directly in the act. Equally noteworthy is the 
fact that elected officers are free to be as active as they 
please in “political management” and “political cam- 
paigns.” The Bill reassuringly states that “all persons 
shall retain the right to vote, and they may choose to 
express their opinion on all political subjects or candi- 
dates.” Colorado teachers should be happy to know 
that they may still cast the ballot. 

This bill is similar to one introduced into the House 
in February, 1939, which failed to pass. The 1939 bill 
ambitiously prohibited, in addition to political activity, 
membership in a co-operative. This may have been due 
to the establishment of a gasoline or grocery co-operative 
in Boulder, home of Representative Coleman, sponsor 
of the measure. Mr. Coleman was at that time, and 
still is, engaged in the gasoline and oil business in 
Boulder. Such members of the faculty of the University 
of Colorado and the Boulder Public Schools were mem- 
bers of the co-operative—including several members of 
the American Federation of Teachers. 

Douctas S. Warp. 
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